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Tank Killer: Bad News for the Reds in Korea 


Are YOU InThie Picture 2 


In this big Nash Statesman Airflyte, 
there’s room for grownups and 
kids, with plenty left over for 
Rover—and more luggage space 
than you ever saw! So much room 
inside the car, the seats turn into 
Twin Beds in twenty seconds! 
All-welded Airflyte Construction 
makes the Nash safer and smoother- 
riding by far—and savings 
on gas (more than 25 miles a gallon 
at average highway speed) make a 
big difference in the family budget! 
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Here’s America’s smartest (and first really 
sensible) convertible! A steel-ribbed, rattle- 
proof top glides on overhead rails for safety 
—and the touch of a button transforms this 


Nash Rambler Airflyte Convertible into a 
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eed an cm 
sleek closed car! A high-compression honey 
for performance, the Rambler gets up to 
30 thrill-packed miles a gallon, at average In 
highway speed—seats five people in roomy dl 
comfort—and the low price includes the F 


Weather Eye, radio and altogether nearly 
$300 worth of extras, at no extra charge! 
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Picture yourself vacationing in a luxurious 
Nash Ambassador ! Here’s everything Pp 
you could ask for in a fine car... , 
Super-compression (7.3 to 1) Turbo- ta 
Head Engine . . . Hydra-Matic Drive 69 
with exclusive Selecto-Lift Starting... Ta 
an amazing smoothness of coil spring ride ad 
with rich interior styling . . . the Sc 
distinctly different Airliner Reclining ra 
Seat... Twin Beds... and the famous 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air System. 
See the beautiful Nash Ambassador and : a of 
7 : . do 
of 
for 


discover a great new experience in 
comfort, luxury and pride of ownership! 


6 There’s Much of Tomorrow | 
i g In All Nash Does Today 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan n 
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In Newark, N. J.,as in other cities, American Blower Air Han- 
dling Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. 
For air handling data in Newark area, call American Blower 





—Market 2-3719. In other cities, consult your phone book. 





To BUYERS of air handling equipment: 


When you buy American Blower Air Handling 
Products, you get equipment which is built by a repu- 
table manufacturer with a background of more than 
69 years’ experience—equipment which is tested and 
rated in accordance with the Standard Test Code as 
adopted jointly by the N.A.F.M. and the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. All 
ratings are Certified. 


In addition, whether the product costs $43.75 (price 
of a small ventilating fan) or runs into thousands of 
dollars (power plant equipment), you get the benefits 
of American Blower’s broad-scale research and uni- 
form high quality, which insure dependable service. 


If you would like to know how you can profitably 








American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


Ventura 
Ventilating Fan 


Mechanical 


Dust Collectors Draft Fans 





Heating and 
Cooling Coils 


Air Conditioning 
Equipment 


Industrial Fans 
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Look before you buy. Comparison tests prove the superiority 
of American Blower Products. There’s a big difference in 
quality, design, quietness, operating costs and efficiency 
between American Blower and other air handling equipment. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


apply American Blower Products to your business, ask 
your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor, or consult the nearest American Blower Branch 
Office. There’s no obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


g YOUR BEST BUY > 
AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Division of American Rapiwator & Stardard Sanitary coxronation 




















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR +» KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 



































How far the 
screen has come... 


FROM THIS! /, 
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Remember... when your biggest 
‘movie thrill was to cheer the Daunt- 


less Hero rescuing the Helpless 
Heroine from the Savage Redskins? 


Over the years, your taste has 
changed and matured... and so has 
the screen. 


“Broken Arrow” tells the unusual 
and powerful story of a white man 
who broke the barriers of color and 
hate, to take an Indian girl for his 
bride, and an Apache chieftain for 
his friend... Jt is a “Western” that is 
far more than another 
story of the West! 


) James STEWART 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
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with JEFF CHANDLER - DEBRA PAGET 
Directed by DELMER DAVES : Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN 


Screen Play by Michael Blankfort + Based on the Novel “Blood Brother” by ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
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Newsweek 


’ Ansengruber : “Completely recovered” 


Bravest Man 


Whatever happened to “the bravest man 
I ever met” who gave his blood in an 
effort to save the life of the little daughter 
of a Philadelphia physician? This was at 
Christmastime [NEwsweeEk, Jan. 9] and it 
was to take three weeks to determine 
whether he had contracted the disease, 
If I missed the follow-up story, I would 
appreciate your telling it now. 


Mrs. KENNETH McDoNALD 
Towner, N. D. 


John Ansengruber at last report was 
“completely recovered” from the effects of 
attempting to save the life, by donating 
his blood and receiving the poisoned blood, 
of the small daughter of Dr. Charles Bailey. 
Ansengruber was hospitalized for a short 
period of time three months after the trans- 
fusion had taken place. He has resumed his 
study of chemical engineering at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania's summer school in 
Philadelphia. 


Tanglewood Tangle 


In the Music department of your July 17 
issue you say that as a result of a broadcast 
interview “Koussevitzky announced himself 
as not so pleased with another foreigner asked 
to Tanglewood [the Italian conductor, Victor 
de Sabata].” In the light of events following 
the broadcast, I think it is only fair to point 
out that Dr. Koussevitzky said the next day 
that “I do not have any objection to. . . my 
old friend, Victor de Sabata, as guest conduc- 
tor at the festival. But I do object to the 
manner in which it was done.” Whatever the 
differences between Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the board of trustees of the Tanglewood 
Festival, Dr. Koussevitzky has denied any 
personal feeling against his colleague, de 
Sabata. In fact, he sent him a warm telegram 
of greeting upon his arrival in New York. 

Marks LEVINE 
Director, Concert Division 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
New York City 


Music Festival 


Your write-up of the Music Festival spon- 
sored by George Peabody College for 
Teachers and the University of the South in 
the July 10 issue of NEwswerex is most 
encouraging. 

Dr. Roy Harris, director of the festival, as 
well as the administrations of the two univer- 
sities, have performed a herculean task in 
bringing to the South encouragement, help, 
and appreciation to musicians. 

Lovers of music are being treated to expert 
performances each Thursday night on the 
campus of Peabody College ... NEwswEEK 
is really on the alert! 


Joun E. Burke 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Unsolicited Aid 


A note to express our personal appreciation 
again to you for the story in Newsweex [April 
17], not only of the New York meeting but the 
subsequent story [June 12] about our [schiz- 
ophrenia] research problem. You would be 
especially interested to know that as a result 
of the story about the New York meeting, an 
unknown person to us in Texas sent us a 


LETTERS 


check for $100. Another person sent us a 
check for $20. It seems to me that there were 
one or two other small checks that came in 
entirely stimulated by the reading of that 
story. I suppose really these checks are far, 
far less important than the general informa- 
tion that thousands of people must have 
gotten about mental health and_ the 
Menninger Foundation in particular. It is our 
first experience, however, of having any 
direct check responses from a story .. . 
WiiraM C, MENNINGER, M.D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Dog’s Day 

... This dog has been entered in three 
shows; in one show he won first prize and in 
the other two shows he won second prize. In 
this particular show which you refer to he 
actually came in second. 

Your statement [July 3 issue] reads: “The 
pet, Leo Buck, didn’t win a thing”... 

HERBERT FELSEN 
Chicago, Ill. 





Acme 


The pet won one first, two seconds 
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this PLAYHOUSE 16-inch 
screen shows everything the TV cam 
era Its high-fidelity 12-inch 
speaker reproduces every tone that 
you can hear. Finished in blonde 


$319.50; in mahogany $298.50. 
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Wylag ‘Tdea’” 


This strange aircraft has no pilot—no 
engine — no actual existence. It may 
never even have been sketched on a 
drawing board. It’s just an idea in an en- 
gineer’s mind. Yet it is possible to fly it! 


As part of the research constantly go- 
ing on in Boeing’s experimental labora- 
tories, such “flights” have actually been 
made. You know the shape of your 
imaginary aircraft — its airfoil, weight 
and dimensions — its propelling power. 
You stipulate the conditions under which 


it is to operate—altitude, wind direction 
and other factors which will affect its 
flight. Feed all these figures into a maze 
of wires, vacuum tubes, tiny gears, shafts 
and motors and flip a switch. Instantly 
the remarkable Boeing-developed 
BEMAC flight simulator charts the 
second-by-second performance of your 
idea almost as fully and accurately as 
if you were flying it! 

Such devices are of immense value 
in the development of guided missiles 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojet Bombers, 
8-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocrulsers. 


‘yo 
<3 


One corner of BEMAC—Boeing Electro-Mechanical Analogue Computer 


and trans-sonic aircraft of the future. 
This and the other equipment which 
make up Boeing’s unique aeronautical 
laboratories save years of time and mil- 
lions of dollars that would otherwise 
go into trial-and-error experiments. 


America must hold its leadership in 
the air. Just as it takes the nation’s 
keenest young men to operate and serv- 
ice the modern planes of the Air Force, 
it requires the best engineering minds 
to design and produce new aircraft. 


BOLING 
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For Your Information 


CLARIFICATION BY NEWSWEEK: When a rather 
cryptic telegram from Lt. Roscoe E. Dann Jr. in Japan 
reached his parents in 
Miami, his message cau- 
tioning them “not to wor- 
ry” and advising that he 
was “safe” left them rather 
puzzled. It was not until 
they recognized him in a 
NEwsweEEk photo (July 
10), that the meaning of 
the wire was clear to the 
Danns. The photo was ac- 
companied by a _ report 
that Lieutenant Dann’s ; 
outfit, a battalion of the Acme 

24th Infantry Division had been flown to Korea and was 
bearing the brunt of bitter action against the Communists. 





MORE MAIL: Contrary to the usual drop-off in the num- 
ber of letters from readers which occurs each summer, our 
daily receipts have, in the last few weeks, been heavier 
than evere Far Eastern developments and their effects are, 
of course, the No. 1 news in which people are interested. 
Circulation figures indicate increased public demand. 
Many express their eageriuess to receive each issue of 
NEWSWEEK with its concise presentation of the news to 
supplement their daily reading. And most are just as avid in 
their desire to share their reactions and opinions with us. 
Despite summer heat -and vacations, Mr. and Mrs, News- 
WEEK Reader, instead of “taking it easy,” are now doing 
more serious thinking than ever. 


SPOTLIGHT ON NEWSWEEK: ABC's Peabody prize- 
winning radio and television show, Author Meets the 
Critics, principally devoted to extemporaneous review and 
criticism of new books, recently selected a series of popular 
national magazines to stand trial on the program. Two 
critics (one pro, one con) discuss the magazine in question; 
then a spokesman for the publication takes over with its 
defense. NEwsweerx’s turn will be Wednesday, Aug. 2 on 
television (rebroadcast by radio Aug. 10), when Executive 
Editor Chet Shaw, as “author,” will meet the critics. 


DON’T MISS: The first published facts and figures on Rus- 
sian steel production (page 64) From Hamtramck, 
the Michigan city bounded on all sides by Detroit, the story 
of how dynamic Mrs. Jean Hoxie makes tennis champions 
of the boys and girls she coaches (page 72) .. . An exclu- 
sive report from Newsweek's Washington bureau on Con- 
gressional reaction to appropriation requests for arms and 
mobilization and the continuing battle between Secretary of 
State Acheson and Defense Secretary Johnson (page 22). 


THE COVER: One of the chief hopes of American ground 
forces in the battle for Korea is stopping Red tanks. Ever- 
increasing improvements in anti- 
tank equipment are under way. An 
example is the new 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher shown in action against 
North Korean tanks in this Inter- 
national News picture. For a dis- 
cussion of the all-important job of 
knocking out North Korean tanks 
and halting the Red invaders, in- 
cluding an account of the new ba- 
zooka’s role, see page 13. 
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Whatever you want most in a tire— 
mileage .. .'safety... comfort ... you get most in a Lee Tire. 
Everything is guaranteed except mere good. looks and we'll leave 
that up to you... most people say that Lee Tires improve the 
appearance of any car. 


Want facts? Get this: Lee Passenger Car Tires have a lifetime 
guaranty to be absolutely perfect as to what goes into them and 
how they’re made. Then, after they go to work for you, they are 
guaranteed against all road hazard damage. Even if_they are 
injured by cuts or bruises, we make ‘good. 


See your Lee dealer and he'll give you a tire that has a real 
guaranty—written to protect your interests. And in the long run, 
the ‘price you paid, plus the service you get, will prove to you 
that doubly guaranteed Lee Tires provide 
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Lee Tires are sold by more than 
19,000 dealers from coast to coast 
who display the insignia shown below 
—and each honors the guarantees 
issued by all others. 
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The Periscope 


Why We Can't Attack Now 

After about two more weeks of hold-and-retreat, 
expect U.S. troops to set up a stable line around the 
South Korean port of Pusan. Here are some reasons 
why a major counteroffensive may then be delayed 
until spring: Time is needed (1) for reserves still in 
the U.S. to fill the gap left by forces sent to Korea, 
(2) to build up safe stockpiles of critical materials 
like aviation gasoline, and (3) to make diplomatic 
arrangements for unifying Korea after its liberation. 


After the Shooting Is Over 

- Here’s the State Department thinking on a desirable 
peace settlement in Korea: The United Nations would 
become trustee of all Korea, hold universal elections, 
and establish a unified government. 


Did He Pull a Boner? 

Russia experts in Washington are watching the 
fate of Arkady Sobolev, head of the American section 
of the Russian Foreign Ministry, for a tip-off on 
whether Moscow actually was surprised by U.S. inter- 
vention in Korea. Sobolev, formerly with the UN 
secretariat, is believed to be the man who advised 
the Kremlin ‘on the reaction to expect from the U.S. 
Destroy the Octopus 

Here, according’ to close friends, is Winston 
Churchill’s comment*on Russia and the problem of 
containment: “There’s no good in slicing the tentacles 
off an octopus; the ‘thing to do is cut its throat.” 


Mission Accomplished 

Here’s a face-saving formula the Communists may 
well use when the North Koreans are eventually 
defeated: They may announce they’ve accomplished 
the purposes of the “punitive expedition” they under- 
took in retaliation for South Korea’s “unprovoked at- 
tack” on them and are therefore retiring to their own 
territory. Face-saving aside, this pretext would hold 
little water in the UN, which has resolved that the Red 
action constituted lawless aggression. 


Yow re Licked and You Know It 

The Communists are waging a rumormongering 
campaign designed to inspire defeatism in West 
Germany. Its theme: the Reds are coming, and the 
West won't go to war to stop them. They even hinted 
that West German officials and industrialists, who 
would have the most to fear from an invasion, are 
carrying cyanide pills. 


They Know Their Business 

Washington shouldn't have been surprised by the 
marked strength and military savvy of the North 
Korean forces. Koreans have historically formed a 


stalwart segment of the regular Soviet army. Two 
Korean divisions fought on the German front in the last 
war. Koreans took part in the 1920 siege of Warsaw. 


Not Se Remote Tibet 

Fantastic as it seems, military planners consider it a 
definite possibility that the Communists will seize 
Tibet and make it a vast air base from which to 
dominate Asia. They point out that Tibet is at the 
strategic center of the continent and that the cold and 
the altitude would not be insuperable problems for 
high-flying long-range bombers. 


Chinese Nationalists in Burma? 

All the Chinese Nationalists may not be on Formosa. 
Usually reliable sources tell of the presence of two 
divisions of Nationalist troops within Burmese borders, 
worrying India and Burma officials seriously. 


Defending Formosa 

If the Chinese Reds actually attack Formosa, Britain 
will probably help the U.S. defend it, but at the 
moment such talk remains political dynamite within 
the Labor Party. Incidentally, Truman has rejected 
Defense Secretary Johnson’s request that U.S. troops 
move onto the island as a safeguard. 


Bombing Through the Clouds 

U.S. B-29s are now for the first time precision 
bombing enemy installations in totally blind flying 
weather. Accuracy has been gained by equipping and 
training each crew with radar; each takes individual 
aim at the target. In the last war, bomber formations 
simply followed radar-equipped lead planes over the 
general target area. 


What the Extra Dollars Will Buy 

Expect the $10,000,000,000 boost in the defense 
budget to (1) add two combat divisions to the Army’s 
present ten, (2) increase the 48-group Air Force to 
60 groups, and (3) double the Navy’s fleet of seven 
large carriers. 


No More Feet and Inches 

The Army has finally decided to make the big 
switch to measuring its weapons by.the metric system 
—using multiples of ten—instead of feet and inches. 
Most Atlantic Pact nations, Britain excepted, use 
metric. A 3.5-inch bazooka would be an 89-millimeter. 


To Owe Ourselves More 

The White House is preparing to ask Congress to 
raise the legal national debt limit to $300,000,000,000. 
The debt is now only $18,000,000,000 below the 
present limit of $275,000,000,000. 


Washington Job Talk 

The White House now doesn’t plan to bring General 
Eisenhower back to active duty, even temporarily. In 
any case, Eisenhower's physicians advise a complete 
rest to help cure his stomach trouble and bursitis .. 
Lame Duck Senators Chan Gurney and Frank Graham 
will be offered key jobs—Republican Gurney in De- 
fense and Democrat Graham in Point Four or an 
equally important spot. 
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Seldiers or Statesmen? 

The President will soon relieve the political embar- 
rassment of the 100 or so Reservists in Congress 
by declaring them more valuable on Capitol Hill than 
in uniform. Youthful congressmen like Democrat 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. and Republican Gerald R. 
Ford Jr., elected as “veterans,” might feel an obligation 
to return to service rather than campaign this fall. 


Another ‘Truman Committee’? 

Look for the Senate to set up a new “Truman” 
committee soon to watch over war contracts and 
defense spending. Most likely chairman is Sen. Millard 
Tydings although others will bid for the post, recalling 
the boost it gave Harry Truman. 


Lost Chance 

You can set down the intemperance of the Tydings 
subcommittee majority report on Senator McCarthy’s 
Red-infiltration charges as a tactical error. The report’s 
gratuitous cracks at GOP committee members Lodge 
and Hickenlooper united Republican senators on the 
McCarthy issue as little else could have done. Tydings 
muffed a real chance to split the opposition. 


Capital Straws 

Extension of this session of Congress will improve 
chances of Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood—these are 
now better than 50-50 ... Don’t expect Willis Smith, 
the new North Carolina senator-designate, to be anti- 
Administration just because he ran against Fair Dealer 
Frank Graham. Smith has advised Truman he'll go 
along on most projects—notably excepting FEPC. 


Decline of Red Labor Bosses 

The meager Communist influence in U.S. labor 
today contrasts strikingly with its potence at the time 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact. Harry Bridges, who engi- 
neered the 1941 North American Aviation strike 
against aid to Britain, can’t even get a party-line 
Korean resolution passed by his own longshore local. 
No current industrial walkout is led by a Red union. 


Cotten Shortage 

Despite government assurances of plenty, the U.S. 
figures to run just about out of cotton. The current 
carry-over is only 7,000,000 bales compared with more 
than 12,000,000 at Pearl Harbor. And the coming crop, 
to be harvested from one of the smallest acreages in 
65 years, should fall at least 2,000,000 bales short of 
meeting even ordinary demands. Added defense needs 
could wipe out stocks by next summer. 


Miscellany 

The Amos ’n’ Andy all-Negro TV series is set now 
that a suitable Kingfish has been found after a 
sixteen-month search. He’s an obscure actor named 
Tim Moore ... Watch for a new rumba-type dance, 
the Su-cu Su-cu, to become the rage this fall. It 
is a sedate and graceful version of a wild Caribbean 
native dance supposedly once a favorite of Spanish 
pirates ...A radio soap opera will be based on the 
cartoon strip Mary Worth—she’s a motherly type 
always advising young folks. 


Washington Trends 


Higher corporation and individual income taxes are 
definitely in the cards. Only the timing is uncertain. 
Under pressure from Congressional leaders, the Ad- 
ministration may consent to delay tax legislation until 
after the elections. 


A two-bite tax plan is still under consideration. Under 
this plan Congress would be asked to increase the 
corporation tax and plug loopholes at this special 
session—write a more comprehensive bill at a postelec- 
tion session or next year’s regular session. 


The extent to which the war will be put on a pay-as- 
you-go basis is undecided. Some Administration 
leaders contend that the entire increase in defense 
costs—Truman’s $10,000,000,000—should be met out 
of taxes. Others think part of it must be deficit- 
financed, as war costs always have been in the past. 


>Whether an excess-profits tax will be imposed is 
uncertain. Labor and liberal pressure for it already 
is building. But so is business opposition. Administra- 
tion leaders and Congress would both prefer to put 
off a decision on this one and probably will. 


Conflicting arguments run this way: For—that it is 
necessary to take the profits out of war and require 
the stockholder to accept his share of the sacrifice. 
Against—that it removes one of the most effective 
incentives to conversion and production and that 
revenue can be as effectively raised in other ways. 


>A mid-August recess is now the goal of Congressional 
leaders. This would permit members up for reelection 
to do some campaigning. Then, immediately after 
the November elections, they could return to Wash- 
ington to handle emergency war legislation. 


Administration leaders fear an extended continuous 
session would jeopardize unity on vital defense issues. 
Members already are growing short-tempered under 
the Washington strain and reports of what their op- 
ponents are saying about them back home. 


Another reason candidates of both parties are be- 
coming jumpy: They don’t know just what issues 
will emerge from public preoccupation with the 
Korean war. The old stand-bys of the postwar period— 
like waste in government, deficit financing, etc.—are 
not expected to carry much weight as campaign talk- 
ing points. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 61. 
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“HOLD ME TIGHT, DADDY!” 


ee safe, Betty . .. Daddy’s strong arms would never 
let you tumble! 

Protection against loss due to accidents in business calls for 
the services of a strong, progressive insurance organization. 
Find out about Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensation 
insurance—and, incidentally, compare the ow net cost with 
what you're paying now! 

Well known is Hardware Mutuals reputation for working 
sympathetically with injured employes to help them get well. 
They appreciate Our prompt claims payments. In addition, 
our Loss Prevention Department is doing a consistent job 


of helping policyholders eliminate the causes of accidents. 
And consider this, too. Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy represents many other clear-cut benefits—such as 
carefully trained representatives, and fast, friendly, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service. Dividends returned to policy- 
holders now total more than $88,500,000! 

It’s easy to find out more about Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance . . . without obligation! 
Phone Western Union's Operator 25 for the name and address 
of your Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
friendly and anxious to help you. Get in touch with him today! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








On December 24, 1948, Louis Panchy of 24 Boston 
Avenue, Somerville, began his day’s work like any other 
man. At three in the afternoon, while trimming paper on a 
cutting machine, his hand slipped. He was scarcely con- 
scious when they rushed him to the hospital. 

Not until the day after Christmas could Mr. Panchy think 
clearly about his accident. “What can a man do who has 
lost the fingers and thumb of one hand?” he kept asking 
himself. “Will I ever tie a necktie again without help 

. or light a cigarette? And what about my job?” 

You can’t blame Mr. Panchy for feeling low. 


But that was before he knew what the doctors had 
planned for him. There followed a delicate skin grafting 
operation . . . whirlpool bath at Liberty Mutual’s Rehabili- 
tation Center in Boston to reduce swelling and stiffness ... 
another operation to remove part of the bone. And gradu- 
ally Mr. Panchy began to do simple things with what was 
left of his hand. 

Still, his troubles weren’t over. He couldn’t go back to 
his old job sorting paper at the mill— not until someone 
invented a substitute for fingers. And no artificial hand 
ever made would fit him. That’s when the doctors turned 
the case over to Joseph C. Aveni, Liberty Mutual’s specialist 
in helping handicapped people. 

For two months, he worked on the design and construc- 
tion of a new hand for Louis Panchy. Then the day of 
trial arrived. Mr. Panchy slipped on his new “hand” easily 
... and reached to pick up a cigarette. It dropped to the 
floor. Beads of sweat stood out on his forehead; he tried 
again. “It works!” he cried. And no cigarette ever tasted 
so sweet! 

He went back to his job at the mill. Two weeks later, 
they handed him his first pay envelope. “Joe Aveni did this 


* We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, * 
highway and work accidents . . . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 


“IT WORKS!” HE CRIED 


for me,” he told the paymaster. But Joe Aveni would have 
been helpless without the determination, spirit and courage 
displayed by Mr. Panchy. 

Hundreds of badly injured workers have become self- 
supporting again with Liberty Mutual’s help. Our Rehabili- 
tation Center in Boston has established a remarkable record 
for getting injured men and women back on paying jobs. 
So far, 1,598 seriously hurt persons have been treated. Of 
those whose treatment has been completed, 875 have re- 
turned to work. In this way, Liberty Mutual works with 
the medical profession and industry to preserve human 
values and to reduce the cost of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
$LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Threats at Formosa Take Ominous Turn 


Was Formosa next? 

What could be the opening shots in a 
Chinese Communist assault on Chiang 
Kai-shek’s final stronghold were fired last 
week. The Chinese Reds began a bom- 
bardment of two small islands near Amoy, 
just opposite Formosa on the Chinese 
mainland. These islands, Quemoy and 
Little Quemoy, are held by the Chinese 
Nationalists and form a sort of advance- 
guard post for Formosa. 

Probably the Soviets could derive 
greater profit with less risk from a Chinese 
Communist assault on Formosa than from 
any other single move. Since President 
Truman put Formosa under the protec- 
tion of the United States Seventh Fleet, 
the invasion would automatically involve 
the United States in war with Red China 
—one of the grand objectives of Kremlin 
policy. It would widen the already deep 
differences between Washington and 
London on the Chinese Reds. It could 
shatter the unity the United Nations have 
achieved in Korea. It might force India 
to choose between friendship with Peking 
and friendship with Washington. 

If Formosa were invaded, the attack 
would come at a time when the United 
States needed its maximum strength in 
warships, as well as planes and ground 
troops, in Korea for months to come. A 
Defense Department spokesman in Wash- 
ington revised the already gloomy time- 
table for victory in Korea. The Pentagon 
now estimated that it might be as late as 
next spring before the United States 
could take the offensive. 


THE BATTLEFRONT: 


Yield Here, Hold There 


The name Taejon was indelibly added 
to Wake Island, Bataan, Kasserine Pass, 
and other hallowed names on the roll call 
of American military disasters. The loss of 
the flea-infested town of clapboard 
shacks and mud huts that had been tem- 
porary capital of South Korea and tempo- 
rary advanced headquarters of Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker's Eighth Army was the 
greatest setback yet suffered by Ameri- 
can arms in Korea. To the Pentagon, it 
was “disheartening” and “unfortunate.” 
But it wasn’t a “defeat.” It was “an epi- 
sode in a campaign.” 


Once the shallow, meandering Kum 
River had been forced by the North 
Korean invaders, the bloody Taejon “epi- 
sode” began. Only rice paddies barred 


‘the way to this bustling communications 


junction at the head of the double-track 
railway and gravel highway that cork- 
screw 125 miles from the American 


The brains: Gen. Walton H. Walker gets a battlefront briefing in Korea 


The guts: Exhausted GI’s take a breather beside their 155-millimeter howitzer 


bridgehead at Pusan. To prevent entrap- 
ment of the entire 24th Infantry Division 
there, General Walker pulled its bulk out 
under cover of night. Taejon became a 
ghost city, protected only by a 
rear guard. 

The eerie lull exploded at dawn on 
July 20. Red infantrymen infiltrated into 
the sprawling town’s muddy streets and 
began sniping. Guerrillas, disguised in 
the traditional baggy white costumes of 
Korean civilians, peppered 


away at 
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American supply arteries. Red tanks 
roared through an American motor con- 
voy, shot up trucks in which GI’s were 
still sleeping, and overran 105-millimeter 
and 155-millimeter batteries. They 
crashed into American command posts 
and supply dumps, expleded oil tanks, 
and set much of Taejon on fire. 

Outmanned, outgunned, outtanked, 
and outflanked, the American rear guard 
fought the bitterest house-to-house battle 
that United States troops had known 
since they liberated Manila from the 
Japanese. They made the Reds pay in 
red blood. They claimed to have added 
3,000 more Communist casualties to the 
11,000 which had been inflicted before 
the Battle of Taejon began. At midnight 
on July 20 they “withdrew’—or so the 
GHQ communiqué said. Some did with- 
draw, some didn’t: 

the trapped GI’s had to fight their way 
out because the main escape artery was 
ut off for a distance of 3 miles. An Amer- 


ican commander inside Taejon appealed 
to a reserve outfit outside to open it up. 
The reserves never got the message. 
>Numerous battle-hardened _ officers, 
fighting in the front lines to reassure their 
green troops, were lost. Missing in action: 
Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, the 24th 
Division’s commander (see page 17). 
Six GI’s made a mad dash aboard a rail- 
way locomotive, hauling away 20 pre- 
cious carloads of ammunition despite Red 
sniper fire. Jeep drivers also raced 
through Red snipers to bring out 
as many wounded as they could. 

The lead truck in a convoy was shot up 
and its ammunition exploded, thus block- 
ing the other trucks. An unidentified 
driver rammed his vehicle at the explod- 
ing truck, shoved it off the road, and thus 
saved the convoy. “Shrapnel was flying 
all around,” one GI said. “We got more 


junk from the truck than from the enemy.” 


Exhausted stragglers filtered back to 
American lines for days thereafter. “I 


ain't got no feet,” complained Pfc. Earl 
M. Snow, “I got blisters clear up to my 
ankles.” The 34th Regiment's executive 
officer, Lt. Col. Robert L. Wadlington, 
said grimly: “It was brutal, gentlemen, 
brutal. We were whittled down. When 
there was nobody left where I was but 
my orderly and me, we took off into the 
hills. By that night, we had picked up 84 
American stragglers. Less than 30 of us 
got in today.” 

>“We were buying time,” a regimental 
commander observed. “One of these days 
I look for an abrupt turnabout that will be 
the payoff for all this.” 

Relief for the 24th: The 24th Divi- 
sion had been pushed entirely off the 
broad flat plain from Seoul to Taejon that 
is the heart of South Korea—and through 
which any American counteroffensive 
presumably would be channeled. It was 
withdrawing along the Taejon-Pusan ar- 
teries into increasingly mountainous ter- 
rain which would present natural barriers 
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A gun crew waits for something to come around that corner 
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From a dug-in tank, a trooper observes the enemy 


Korean Conflict Means Watching, Waiting 
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Roll Call: The Outfits Ticketed for the Korean Job 


By last week the First Cavalry and the 24th and 25th 
Infantry Divisions were fighting in Korea. The Seventh 
Infantry, which belonged with them to the Eighth Army, 


First Cavalry: “First in 

name and battle,” the troop- 

; ers were the first American 
X soldiers into liberated Manila 
and the first military unit to enter Tokyo. 
Units of the division date back to 1855, 
were once commanded by Lt. Col. Robert 
E. Lee. The dismounted and motorized 
troopers still display a thoroughbred’s 
head on their shield, and Man o’War 
was their honorary colonel. Commander: 
Maj. Gen. Hobart (Hap) Gay, the late 
Gen. George S. Patton’s chief of staff. 


24th Infantry: Formed in 
1941 from the old Hawaiian 
Division, which gave it the 
taro leaf (source of the Ha- 
waiian concoction, poi) for a symbol, the 
24th suffered its first casualties at Pearl 
Harbor and was the first to reach Korea. 
The 24th went into action in New Guinea 
and won its nickname of the Victory Divi- 
sion at Leyte, where Filipinos greeted it 
with the V sign. Cornmander: Maj. Gen. 
William F. Dean, now listed as missing in 
action (see page 17). 





25th Infantry: The Tropic 
Lightning Division was the 
other offshoot of the Hawai- 
ian Division. To the taro leaf 
it added a gold lightning bolt symbol- 
izing speed. The division fought its way 
from Guadalcanal and New Georgia to 
Luzon. It now includes the 24th, the 
oldest Negro infantry regiment, veterans 
of the Comanche Indian wars and the 
Battle of San Juan Hill. Commander: 
Maj. Gen. William B. Kean, former First 


Army chief of staff. 
Ze name from the two inverted 
and upright 7s on its shoulder 
patch. Activated in 1940 under the then 
Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, the 
Seventh was primarily a Californian out- 
fit, with many Mexicans and Indians. The 
division recaptured the first American 
soil at Attu in the Aleutians and sub- 
sequently fought at Kwajalein, Eniwetok, 
Leyte, and Okinawa. Commander: Maj. 
Gen. David G. Barr, a tank expert. 





Seventh Infantry: The 
Hour Glass Division takes its 


was standing by in Japan while the Second Infantry and 
First Marine Divisions were on the way from the U. S. to the 
Far East. Here are capsule profiles of the six outfits: 


Second Infantry: “Second 
to None” is the slogan of the 
Indian Head Division, whose 
lone-star symbolizes its Texas 
affiliations. In the first world war, the 
Second won more decorations than any 
other American division. Landing at 
Omaha Beach on D Day plus 1, the 
Second led the break-through at St. Lé, 
captured Brest, and fought through the 
Battle of the Bulge to Czechoslovakia. 
Commander: Maj. Gen. Lawrence 
Keiser, a veteran of North Africa. 








First Marine: The First 
Division was created in 1941 
from the old First Brigade, 
known politely as the “Rag- 
gedy Ann Marines.” It claims credit for 
turning the tide of the war at Guadal- 
canal, immortalized with the Southern 
Cross on its shoulder patch. After fighting 
at Cape Gloucester, Peleliu, and Oki- 
nawa, the First stood a turn of occupation 
duty in North China. Commander: Maj. 
Gen. O. P. Smith, former Marine Corps 
Deputy Commandant. 





to enemy tanks—and natural opportuni- 
ties through the numerous valleys for 
enemy flanking movements. And more 
and more and more troops—both reorgan- 
ized South Koreans and newly arrived 
Americans—were now sharing the 24th 
Division’s crushing burden. 

What General Walker now had at 
hand—perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 Ameri- 
cans and a smaller number of South 
Koreans comprising the remnants of four 
or five cut-up divisions—still was none too 
much. For in the west the Reds, making 
a wide end-run against negligible resist- 
ance, reached Mokpo harbor at Korea’s 
southwest tip; in the mountainous center 
they were probing for soft spots through 
which to cut the supply lines from Pusan; 
on the east coast they were threatening 
to drive down on Pusan itself. 

It was in the mountainous center that 
the 24th Division got its first real aid from 
a former partner on occupation duty in 
Japan. On July 21 the mountain-ridge 
village of Yechon, after days of seesaw- 
ing back between North and South Ko- 
rea, was recaptured by the 24th Infantry 
Regiment of the 25th Division. Its all- 
Negro enlisted men and its half-Negro, 
half-white officers outflanked the Reds, 
sneaked across paddies, infiltrated 


through Yechon’s decrepit houses, and : 


thus beat the enemy at its own game. 
Even as the Reds opened a new attack 
on the main front beyond Taejon on July 
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23, the dismounted First Cavalry Divi- 
sion, only five days after its landing in 
Korea, came to the weary 24th Division’s 
relief. Its commander, Maj. Gen. Hobart 
R. Gay, personally toured the front lines, 
was sniped at by guerrillas, and was 
pinned down for one hour by enemy 
shelling. Pointing to the swagger stick 
given him by the late Gen. George S. 
Patton, he said: “It’s my good luck, and 
I guess this was my lucky day.” 

It was a lucky day. When his cavalry- 
men shattered a tank-led assault by 6,000 
Communist trocps in a fourteen-hour bat- 
tle, General Gay declared: “I feel very 
confident.” One reason for his confidence 
was the way his men, in destroying six 
tanks, responded to his promise: “I will 
decorate every man in the first bazooka 
team that destroys a tank and give a 
bottle of champagne to every other man 
who gets one.” But when the North 
Korean Communists launched a massive 
encirclement drive on July 24, General 
Gay said: “The situation is very serious.” 


THE TANK WAR: 


Bazookas as a Stopgap 


The Nazis had two words for it— 
“panzer fever.” That meant the fear that 
seized most foot soldiers when they found 
there was nothing between them and 
enemy tanks. Since the start of the 





Korean war American troops have been 
going through the unnerving experience 
of having tanks waddle right through the 
heaviest fire and overrun infantry posi- 
tions. The Air Force, infantry, and artil- 
lery claimed to have knocked out more 
than 150 Communist tanks, but still they 
came on. The most urgent cry that went 
up from the battlefield was for effective 
antitank weapons. Stopping the tanks 
became the No. 1 tactical problem. 

Here is what the U.S. Army originally 
counted on to stop tanks: 
The old 2.36-inch “Launcher, Rocket, 
AT, M-1l” of the second world war, nick- 
named “bazooka” after the weird in- 
strument of Bob Burns, the Arkansas 
comedian. It proved too inaccurate and 
too weak against the Russian-made T-34 
tank. A division normally has 81 bazookas. 
>The HEAT (High Explosive—Antitank) 
shells lobbed by 105-millimeter howit- 
zers. Since howitzers are low-velocity 
weapons, they didn’t fire the high-velo- 
city shells designed for piercing armor. 
A division normally has 54 of the 105s. 
>The HEAT shells also fired by 57- 
millimeter and 75-millimeter recoilless 
rifles. But the Army itself admitted that ' 
the antitank shells they fire are not too 
effective. A division normally has 81 of 
the 57s and 39 of the 75s. 
>The speedy but thinly armored M-24 
light tanks which were rushed over from 
Japan. When they were thrown into 
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action north of the Kum River, ten were 
lost and two more were disabled. 
The 4.7-inch antitank rockets and the 
napalm (jellied gasoline) fire bombs car- 
ried by fighters and light bombers. These 
proved effective—when they hit. 

Last week, out of thé disaster that 
crashed down on the 24th Division at 
Taejon, the Army derived one consola- 
tion. Its new and bigger bazookas (see 
cover), just flown to the Korean front 
from the Rock Island arsenal in Illinois, 
were thrown into action against one 
Northern spearhead of eight tanks. The 
new bazookas destroyed all eight. 

“This represents the greatest day’s kill, 
by ground troops, of Red armor thus far 
recorded,” Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
communiqué boasted. “The realization, 
by both American and South Korean 
soldiers, that the great advantage of the 
North Korean tank has been so drastically 


reduced is a definite psychological vic- 
tory for the armies of the United Nations.” 

Thereafter the Reds handled their 
tanks much more cautiously. 

Bigger Stevepipe: Like the old little 
bazooka (whose secret the United States 
gave to its Russian ally in wartime), the 
new big bazooka looks like a disjointable 
stovepipe. It has a shoulder rest and a 
bipod for steadiness, a trigger with mag- 
neto for electric firing, and a reflecting 
sight for getting a bead on tanks moving 
as fast as 40 miles an hour. It has a 
smooth (not rifled) bore. Being an open 
tube, it has no recoil. It weighs only 15 
pounds and is 61 inches long. 

The big bazooka’s_ tank-destroying 
power lies in its finned rocket, 23 inches 
long and weighing only 8% pounds. This 
rocket, embodying the so-called Monroe 
principle (named for an old-time Amer- 
ican technician), has a hollow nose and a 


“shaped charge.” Such a shape permits 
the entire explosive power to be funneled 
through the rocket’s nose. The explosive 
power, in the form of a hot expanding 
gas instead of the usual steel fragments, 
can punch through as much as a foot of 
armor plate at 500 yards under perfect 
conditions. The new weapon, moreover, 
is more accurate than the old one. It has 
a flatter trajectory and a higher velocity. 

But however effective it was in its 
battlefield baptism at Taejon, the new 
bazooka is not ideal. The two-man team 
operating it probably has to get within 
100 yards of the enemy tank to obtain 
the desired combat accuracy. It takes a 
brave, combat-seasoned GI to knock out 
a tank even with a new bazooka. Unless 
he is lucky enough to get a set-up shot, 
he has to crawl forward, pushing his 
bazooka and making sure he doesn’t get 
any dirt in its muzzle. Even if he isn't 








Here Are the Army’s Weapons for Stopping Tanks in This War 


: 
Combine Photos 


Tank-hillers: The 57-millimeter and 75-millimeter recoilless rifles are manhandled artillery for the infantry . . . 


... the old 2.36-inch and the new 3.5-inch bazookas are “stovepipes” launching antitank rockets 
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Top tire of the worlds greatest tire maker 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages: 


MILEAGE—50,000 miles or so are not unusual 

S AFETY—Blowouts are virtually unheard of 
COMFORT— Most luxurious of the new softer rides 
LOOKS—By far the handsomest tire on the road 
©OST—More than conventional tires, but worth it 


‘¢ Double Eagle is the world’s only automobile 
> made with an a//-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
able with an ali-rayon-cord body. 


DOUBLE EAGLE 
Super - Chushion by 


GOOoDJFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion T.M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








Crack 1000-mile sprinters get special diet 


Racing over the Alleghenies, past busy 
factories, quiet farms, sleek diesel loco- 
motives nightly speed the famous St. 
Louisan between New York and St. 
Louis—1050 miles in approximately 20 
hours. And these sprinters are seldom 
shut down between runs. One reason 
for the speed and endurance of diesels 
like these is a special ‘‘training diet” of 


RPM DELO Oils that cures ring-sticking 
and wear troubles. RPM DELO Oils en- 
able diesels to run more than a half 
million miles without overhaul. They 
keep contaminants harmlessly dis- 
persed, resist oxidation, prevent corro- 
sion and foaming... cut maintenance 
costs for heavy-duty engines through- 
out American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


LUBRICATING OILS 
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spotted by then, he has to raise himself 
up and fire the weapon before the 
enemy's accompanying infantry gets him. 
He must hit the tank with his first shot, 
too, for the bazooka’s trail gives away his 
position (the first GI killed in the Korean 
war was one who missed his first shot 
with his old bazooka). 

The new bazookas were just coming 
into production. Only a crucial few had 
been stockpiled at Rock Island. The 
usual methodical field testing had barely 
been finished. When the devices passed 
their initial combat tests so effectively, the 
Army didn’t wait for final perfecting tests. 
It immediately ordered a big supply. 

Secret Weapons: For the new ba- 
zookas were weapons of today. Weapons 
of tomorrow would be too late to stop 
North Korean tanks. The Army had 
talked glibly, before the North Koreans 
invaded, of new secret weapons that 
eventually would make the tank obsolete. 
Eventually would be too late. 

The only supersecret antitank weapon 
on which the Army is now working is the 
squash-head shell. This is based on the 
principle of the British wartime squashy 
grenade, whose plastic explosive is sup- 
posed to stick to a tank and then explode. 
The explosion doesn’t pierce the tank’s 
armor but instead sends white-hot flakes 
flying off the armor’s inside, which kill 
the crew and wreck the mechanism. 
Although Winston Churchill thought that 
the principle of the squashy grenade 
could be adapted to a shell as the 
answer to the German panzers, British 
scientists didn’t perfect one before the 
war ended. The American Army has 
made some postwar advances, but this 
weapon is still far in the future. Al- 
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though the Russians know the secret of 
the shaped charge, they aren’t believed 
to have that of the squash-head shell. 

The Army is placing its biggest anti- 
tank bet on solving the problem of how 
to fire shaped charges with recoilless 
rifles, which have far greater range and 
accuracy than the bazookas. The pro- 
blem is that all rifles make their pro- 
jectiles spin in order to gain accuracy. 
This spin reduces the effectiveness of the 
shaped charge by one-half. 

The Army’s hope is that, given proper 
backing and money, it can lick this pro- 
blem in one year. When the problem is 
solved, the infantryman will have a good, 
portable long-range antitank weapon. 
Because the Army thus is placing its 
emphasis on trying to adapt the bazooka’s 
shaped charge to use in the recoilless 
rifles, it isn’t planning to develop a ba- 
zooka bigger than the 3.5. 

Tank vs. Tank: The Army didn’t 
plan it this way. The  still-classified 
Stilwell report, based on studies con- 
ducted just after the end of the second 
world war, concluded that the primary 
antitank weapon should be another tank. 
This is the doctrine to which the Army 
still holds. 

It was in keeping with the doctrine 
that the Army decided to have no towed 
antitank guns. It also decided against 
effective antitank mines, on the ground 
that such purely defensive weapons 
would breed an unhealthy defensive 
psychology. Similarly, the Army abolished 
the tank destroyers. It felt that the thin- 
skinned but highly mobile tank destroyers 
werent a match for heavily armored 
tanks, even though the Germans had 
outstanding success using 88-millimeter 
guns as tank destroyers. 

Now, with an eye on Korea, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas L. Harrold, acting commandant 
of Armored School at Fort Knox, Ky., 
declared: “You can stop tanks with mines, 
planes, and guns, but you can't win 
battles by being on the defensive. The 
best way to stop a tank is with another 
tank. Any modern ground force should 
be an armor-and-infantry team.” 

So far, the American ground force in 
Korea was only an infantry team. Until 
or unless it got tanks which could stand 
up against the Russian-made ones—re- 
putedly the world’s best—it would suffer 
recurrent spells of panzer fever. 


PEOPLE: 


The General Got a Tank 


“It isn’t easy to get a man up out of a 
foxhole or other shelter and have him 
move forward on foot against an enemy,” 
Maj. Gen. William F. Dean once said. 
“But give an American boy a rice and 
he'll go anywhere. I have seen as many 
as eight at a time crowding a jeep and 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Three Phases in Korea: Significance of the Strategy 
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As these maps show, the 
Korean campaign so far falls 
into three distinct phases. 
Each has revealed a pattern 
of action and something of 
the strategy of both sides. 

American strategy was dic- 
tated by the objective of 
reconquering the country. 
Hence, the decision to hold 
as much territory as possible. 
Hence, the series of delaying 
actions. Hence, the series of 
defeats. For the United 
States, up to the present 
phase, could put in enough 
troops for frontal resistance 
but not enough to guard the 
flanks. Therefore successive 
positions had to be abandon- 
ed as the North Koreans at- 
tacked the flanks and often 
encircled the defenders. 

However, as the United 
States forces continue to fall 
back, the front lines will short- 
en and there will be more 
troops to man them. The big 
trial for Korean offensive 
power will occur when they 
try to break through well- 
defended frontal positions 
that cannot be outflanked. 

For the North Koreans, the 
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first phase simply involved 
hitting hard all along the 
frontier. Thereafter Commu- 
nist methods were similar to 
those used by the Russians. 
The Reds did not attempt a 
blitzkrieg, with swift tank 
columns ranging far ahead. 
Instead, they 


attempted to defeat them as 
they were thrown in. As more 
Americans appeared, the 
North Koreans employed the 
Soviet method of striking first 
in one spot and then in 
another, constantly probing 
for weak spots and infiltrating 
behind the lines with guerril- 
las. Again, like the Russians, 
the Reds used tanks in small 
units to support infantry. 

In fact, in miniature, the 
United States appeared to be 
up against the same sort of 
strategy that the Russians 
used against the Germans. 
The great test will come 
when the Americans have 
enough mechanized force 
and air power to try their 
own version of the blitzkrieg 
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(Continued from Page 17) 

dashing ahead without regard to the fact 
that all of them might be killed by 
a single shell burst. Why do they prefer 
it that way? I don’t know, unless it’s 
because they become inured to danger 
as riders on our crowded highways.” 

Dean, a 6-foot 2-inch 50-year-old with 
the build of a football tackle, was talking 
about the GI’s of the 44th Infantry Divi- 
sion whom he had led from Alsace 
through the Saar and the Battle of the 
Bulge, across Southern Germany and 
Austria, to the Italian border. Dean him- 
self had won the Distinguished Service 
Cross for “extraordinary heroism” and 
“utter disregard for personal safety” for 
leading a platoon through an artillery 
hailstorm to wipe out a German battery. 

It was with utter disregard for per- 

sonal safety that General Dean last week 
led his 24th Infantry Division in the 
battle of Taejon: 
>General Dean hopped into a jeep and 
led a makeshift rescue column aiming 
tocrash through two Northern roadblocks 
which had cut off a 24th Division regi- 
ment. He halted only when he came 
under heavy enemy machine-gun fire. 
His diversionary action helped the trap- 
ped regiment fight its way back. 
>The general left his headquarters to 
check on.some sniper fire. Bullets ripped 
into the fence on which he was leaning. 
He remarked cheerfully: “Somebody is 
a bad shot. They should have got me 
that time.” 
PHe led a 3.5-inch bazooka team against 
Red tanks. Cpl. Ralph Vargason told 
how: “All of the regular bazooka teams 
were so busy General Dean took a couple 
of men downtown and went after two 
tanks. I saw him passing ammunition to 
the men and directing fire. He was 
doing a damned good job of it, too. 
After our guys knocked out a tank, I 
saw him walk up and measure the bore 
of its gun while it was still on fire.” The 
general boasted: “I just got me a tank.” 
>Pvt. Alfred Vessels, an 18-year-old 
Texan, told how he saw Dean knock out 
an enemy automatic rifle with his .45- 
caliber pistol: “I saw him do it and, 
brother, that’s shooting!” Vessels escaped 
from Taejon only after the general or- 
dered: “I want all of you boys to get out.” 
But the private added: “We would go 
back there in a minute if the Big Guy 
needed us!” 

On July 22 Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
in Tokyo announced “with deep regret” 
that “this gallant officer” was missing in 
action.* Still Dean’s old associates from 
his days as last Military Governor in 
South Korea, remembering how he used 
to walk their feet off hiking 2 or 3 miles 
to his office, refused to give up hope 
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Some Answers to Korean Questions 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U:S.A.F., Ret. 


DITOR’S note: NEWSWEEK readers 
have written, wired, and personal- 
ly asked General Spaatz so many spe- 
cific questions about the fighting in 
Korea and the effectiveness of certain 
weapons and tactics that he is devoting 
his column this week to the answers. 
l—Is the use of the atom bomb 
justified in Korea? There 
are no targets for air attack 
in Korea of sufficient size 
and military importance to 
justify the use of the atom 
bomb. Destruction of strate- 
gic military targets can be 
accomplished with conven- 
tional explosives. Use of the 
A-bomb in densely popu- 
lated centers for morale 
effect would have dangerous 
repercussions throughout the world. 
2—Is the F-80 (Shooting Star) or 
the F-51 (Mustang) the better air- 
plane for tactical military operations 
in Korea? In comparing these two 
types of airplanes, the significant fac- 
tor in favor of the Mustang until 
recently has been its greater range, 
which has allowed it more time over 
the target. However, the Mustang 
can survive only in a battle area 
where it is unopposed by jet airplanes. 
The F-80 is a better vehicle for ac- 
curate bombing and gunnery; it can 
absorb far more battle damage from 
hostile fire and, in general, can per- 
form its mission of tactical air support 
better than the F-51. Since its fuel 
capacity was increased (an improvisa- 
tion developed by American ingenuity 
in the battle area) and landing strips 
were constructed in Korea, the F-51’s 
initial advantage of range is less im- 
portant. There is no advantage to the 
slower speed of the F-51. The F-80 
can throttle down if necessary for its 
battlefield operations. Further, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the 
North Koreans being supported by jet 
planes. In this case, the F-80 can take 
care of itself and the F-51 cannot. 
Recently in machine-gun and 
bombing tests near Las Vegas, Nev., 
the fighter airplanes were divided 
into two classes—jets of the F-80 type 
and the propeller-reciprocating en- 
gine types like the F-51. The reason 
was that the jet-engine type provided 
such a stable gun platform with such 
excellent forward visibility as to make 
it unfair competition for the F-51 type. 
3—Did we build the right type of 
air force? Initial reports from Korea 





created doubt as to whether too much 
emphasis had been placed on strategic 
bombing and not enough on the tac- 
tical support of ground troops. Sone 
have said that the B-36 was proven 
useless and that we would have been 
much better able to meet the Korean 
situation had we concentrated on tac- 
tical aviation. This com- 
pletely neglects the basic 
considerations involved. No 
branch of our armed forces 
was strong enough to deal 
with outbreaks in a number 
of areas like Korea far dis- 
tant from each other. 

The real question is 
whether or not we spent 
our limited military money 
in the way best calculated 
to prevent a third world war. Had 
Russia decided to spend a fraction 
of its own military strength on the 
Korean adventure, no amount of tac- 
tical air within the reach of the Air 
Force could have saved the situation 
there. Acombination of ground, naval, 
and air strength was necessary to 
meet it. We were lacking in tactical 
air strength, it is true, but far more 
lacking in ground strength for the 
tactical air to support. 

The B-36 and the atom bomb still 
constitute the military force pre- 
venting a full-scale world war and 
localizing the Korean conflict. 

4—In the further build-up of the 
Air Force is there danger of too much 
emphasis on tactical air? In the pre- 
sent situation and until the military 
strength of our allies and ourselves 
has been greatly augmented we must 
maintain in constant readiness a strong 
strategic air force. Further, we must 
not neglect our own requirements for 
air defense against the danger of 
atom-bomb attack. There is a reason- 
able limit to the number of tactical 
air units that can be used in Korea. 
Beyond that there is no logic in ex- 
panding our tactical aviation faster 
than we build up the ground divisions 
for it to support. 

What each component part of each 
service needs to perform its role 
should be a matter for military de- 
termination and not a decision by 
public clamor. It would be unfortu- 
nate if in fighting what is still a local 
engagement in Korea we should lose 
sight of the world situation, thereby 
winning a battle but placing our- 
selves in danger of losing a war. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ny hypothesis about the intentions 
A of the Kremlin involves a large 
element of guesswork. None can be 
proved or disproved, except by the 
unfolding of events. 

One theory about the aggression in 
Korea—ably outlined last week by my 
NewsweEEk colleague Harry F. Kern 
—is that it was planned as a 
military trap for us. A varia- 
tion or extension is that the 
attack was planned as a 
diversionary prelude to ag- 
gression elsewhere, includ- 
ing Western Europe. 

Most of the visible evi- 
dence up to this moment 
seems to me to indicate that 
the Kremlin and its North 
Korean puppets did not an- 
ticipate effective intervention in Korea 
by the United States and United 
Nations. It seems to me to indicate 
that they planned a blitzkrieg, using 
the rainy season to minimize the pos- 
sibility that we would give air assist- 
ance to South Korea, and that they 
intended to present the world with a 
fait accompli rather than lure us into a 
military trap. If this theory is correct, 
then the Korean attack was not 
planned as a diversion but rather as a 
forceful illustration of the futility of 
resisting Communist aggression. 


NDENIABLY, however, the Kremlin 
U might try to convert Korea into a 
military trap or use it as a diversion, 
even if it originally had intended 
neither. It might gradually augment 
the North Korean forces with Chinese 
Communists or Russian troops, just 
enough to offset the build-up of our 
own forces for an offensive. Or it might 
wait until we had built up the forces 
necessary for a counteroffensive 
against the North Koreans and then 
move in suddenly. 

American planning is taking account 
of these possibilities. They are one 
reason for the talk of delaying an 
American counteroffensive until late 
fall or even until next spring. Our top 
strategists want to be sure we have 
enough to do the job in Korea quickly 
if the Chinese or Russians do not in- 
tervene and to prevent a disaster to 
us if they do intervene. They want the 
time also to mobilize other forces to 
replace those which we commit in 








Counters to the Kremlin’s Designs 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Korea and to see whether the Rus- 
sians attack elsewhere during the next 
few months. 

Direct Russian military intervention 
in Korea or anywhere else would 
almost certainly touch off a world war. 
If the Russians are ready for that, 
they are likely to show it by major 
moves elsewhere _ before 
they go into Korea openly. 
It might be noted, also, that 
there is a limit to the size of 
the forces that can be de- 
ployed effectively on the 
Korean peninsula. A large- 
scale operation there would 
also present supply difficul- 
ties for Russian or Chi- 
nese forces—as well as for 
our own. It is a long haul 
from the main Russian arsenal to the 
front. The trans-Siberian railroad is 
vulnerable to bombing as are the 
Manchurian arsenals and important 
railroads leading into Korea. 


F THE Korean attack was intended 
I as a diversionary prelude to a Rus- 
sian attack on Western Europe, it was 
not a clever move. Neither the forces 
which we have tied up in Korea nor 
those which we will commit there 
later could stop the Red Army from 
overrunning Western Europe. The 
only military force now in being which 
can act as a deterrent to the Russian 
conquest of Western Europe is our 
strategic bombing force. Except for a 
few B-29s carrying conventional ex- 
plosives, we are not using it in Korea. 
Western Europe cannot be defended 
on the ground until our European 
allies have 30 or more well-trained 
and_ well-equipped _ divisions and 
plenty of defensive air power. 

Is the Kremlin’s design to fight a 
series of local wars with satellite 
troops? This hypothesis seems well 
suited to serve Russia’s purposes. The 
free nations are wisely treating the 
Korean aggression as a local affair. 
Whether an additional puppet aggres- 
sion on top of Korea would remain a 
local affair is doubtful. And if the free 
nations go about arming themselves 
with vigor they need not acquiesce in 
the Kremlin strategy of using puppet 
troops to extend its domain. They can 
then stop pretending that they do not 
identify the real culprit. 
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that he would walk—not ride—his way 
out this time. Recalling how he had 
proudly boasted of his 24th Division, 
“they won us lots of time,” his associates 
added: “So did the Big Guy.” 


Iron Curtain Call 


South Korean echoes of the South 
Pacific: 
Near Taejon a lieutenant in the medical 
service complained that he had been 
rushed off to Korea before he could use 
two tickets to “South Pacific.” 
PIn Millbrook, N.Y., a young veteran was 
listening to the war news on the radio. 
Suddenly he turned it off and asked the 
other people in the room: “Would any- 
body like a pair of tickets to South Korea?” 


THE NAVY: 


Transport and Strike 


“Operation Blue Hearts” was launched 
with all the secrecy of a five-alarm fire. 
The top-secret embarkation of the First 
Cavalry Division was staged publicly at 
the Tokyo docks on July 15. A 23-piece 
regimental band was on hand to blare out 
“Anchors Aweigh” and “The Washington 
Post March.” A clay-pigeon shoot was 
staged on the fantail of the flagship, the 
Mt. McKinley. American wives and Jap- 
anese sweethearts waved good-by. 

Bon Voyage: Once at sea, the party 
atmosphere faded. The convoy blacked 
out nightly. Cigarette smoking was for- 
bidden topside after dark. All portholes 
were battened down. Below decks, the 
troopers sweated in the hot dead air. 
Throughout their 850-mile voyage, they 
got last-minute training. Only 10 per cent 
of them had ever seen combat. 

To save time, the convoy didn’t zigzag 
for safety against submarines. Time was 
vital. The amphibious expedition, which 
would have taken 90 days to plan during 
the second world war, was being under- 
taken on only ten days’ notice. To make 
the all-too-scarce shipping do double 
duty, the transports were loaded to twice 
their normal capacities. 

It was to Rear Admiral James H. Doyle, 
a soft-spoken veteran of Guadalcanal, 
that this precious human cargo was en- 
trusted. His convoy was menaced by 
two typhoons which meteorologists code- 
named Gracie and Flossie. He decided 
to race Gracie and Flossie to port. He 
won. Even more threatening was the 
discovery of submarines shadowing the 
convoy. They were presumably Russian. 
They were “all around us,” Admiral 
Doyle said. A square-jawed Navy officer 
put it bluntly:“The chips are down if any 
submarines open fire.” None did. 

Happy Landing: At dawn on July 
18, Doyle’s convoy steamed into a shal- 
low, muddy bay on the east coast of 


Korea toward the little fishing harbor of | 
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e Pohang. As stubby landing craft were ] ° . : 
, .: ee ee ee The Wounded: From Front to Hospital Plane 
d from Pohang. On board was an advance ' 
a, party of American reconnaissance men. 
25 They brought welcome news. The Ameri- 
can landing would be uncontested. 

The cavalrymen, toting their clumsy 
equipment, clambered down landing nets 
into their boats. Their boats circled, 


th dashed shoreward, unloaded the men on 

a stone pier, and went back for more and 
val more loads. As advance units fanned out 
en to protect the beachhead, seventeen 
se LST’s (landing ship tanks) put ashore 

the division’s artillery and light tanks. By 
ras nightfall the First Cavalry Division had 
io. two regimental combat teams, complete 
he | with equipment, ashore on the misnamed 
ry- “Red Beach.” Thus the United Nations’ 


” if command of the Korean seas not only 
au! ) 
made it possible to land a sorely needed 
new division intact but to land it some- 
where else than at the sorely overbur- 
dened port of Pusan to the south. 
I 
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Eye Over Shoulder: The combined A medical unit conceals its first-aid post near the front 
hed =i American and British fleets, having com- 
ire. | pleted “Operation Blue Hearts,” sped 
irst J northward. For two days their carriers 
: at catried out their second strike of the war 
iece J against North Korean targets above the 
out 38th parallel. Pushing their flying decks 
ston far closer to their objectives than were 
was the Air Force’s land bases, they rained 
the rockets, bombs, and napalm (jellied gas- 
Jap- oline) fire bombs on airfields, oil refin- 
é eries, railroads, and shipping. Another 
arty if American carrier simultaneously made 
‘ked the fastest Pacific crossing by water in 
for- history—8 days 7 hours—to deliver to 
oles Tokyo a huge load of Air Force F-51s. 
the | American and British cruisers mean- 
air. while raced along the Korean coast 
they shooting up the Reds’ lines of communi- 
cent cations. When the Northerners finally 
secured Yongdok, the two cruisers “de- 
gzag | stroyed” the little town by gunfire with 
was | results described officially as “terrific.” voli 
hich This bombardment paved the wf for A wounded soldier is transferred to a waiting ambulance 
aring Americans of the 25th Infantry Division 
nder- supported by South Koreans to recapture 
make Yongdok on July 21—only to lose it once 
suble again the next day. 
twice Then the Anglo-American fleet, now 
supported by a Dutch warship, disap- 
Yovle, peared, to turn up again on July 22 to 
anal, strike railway targets on Korea’s West 
sen- § coast. But the American ships involved, 
d by @ being charged also with neutralizing For- 
eode- | mosa 1,000 miles away, had to fight its 
cided Korean battles with what the Navy called 
t. He & “an eye over the shoulder.” 
s the R 
gthe | Korean Wolf Call 
ssian. * 
‘mira a First Cavalry Division troopers whis- 
officer tled last week when they spotted this 
if any banner in one Korean town: 
WELCOME UNITED STATES-UNITED NA- : 
1 July Bi (TIONS FORCES. YOU CAN HAVE ANYTHING oe | 
1 shal- a {You ASK FOR. International 
ast of | | —THE KOREAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, A GI gets plasma before a hospital plane takes him to Japan . 
bor of July 31, 1950 21 
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THE REPUBLIC: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








Call to Arms Against World Aggression 


Twenty-five days after the Commu- 
nists started their tanks rolling into South 
Korea, President Harry $. Truman was 
ready to tell Congress and the nation 
what he needed to fight them. He 
wanted a partial mobilization of man- 
nower and industry—something less than 
full-war effort but something far more 
than cold-war performance. He would 
get what he asked for. 

His message was delivered to the 
House and Senate by reading clerks last 


sharp price rises. 





What the President Asked: 


Military 
1—Another $10,000,000,000 to enlarge and equip the armed forces. 
2—Removal of the present statutory limit of 2,005,882 on the size of the 
armed forces. The President had already empowered the Defense Secre- 
tary to call up National Guard units and reservists “as may be required.” 
3—Stepped-up military assistance to America’s North Atlantic partners 
and “certain other free nations whose security is vital to our own.” 


Civilian 

1—Legislation authorizing priorities and allocations so the government 
can prevent hoarding and nonessential use of needed materials. 

2—Review of government projects to eliminate unnecessary use of 
services and materials needed for defense. 

3—Curbs on consumer credit and on credit used for commodity-market 
speculation. The President had already slashed housing credits. 

’  4—Higher taxes to pay the defense bill and hold down inflation. 
5—Possible price controls and rationing if other means fail to prevent 


6—Federal loans and guarantees where necessary to stimulate war out- 
put and to stockpile strategic materials in short supply. 


Wednesday afternoon, July 19. He ex- 
plained it to the radio and television 
audiences that evening in person. There 
were no oratorical flourishes either after- 
noon or evening. The drama was supplied 
offstage by GI's fighting and still losing 
around Taejon. It was drama enough. 

“For ourselves we seek no territory or 
domination ...” said the President. “We 
are concerned with advancing our pros- 
perity and our well-being as a nation, but 
we know that our future is inseparably 
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Television cameras picked up the President’s outline of new defense needs 
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joined with the future of other free 
peoples ... Lawless aggression will be 
met with force. This is the significance of 
Korea—and it is a significance whose 
importance cannot be overestimated.” 

Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, Republicans joining Democrats, 
stood and cheered the man who was not 
present, a rare response from the people’s 
representatives at the Capitol. The Senate 
was less demonstrative but no _ less 
approving. The immediate evening audi- 
ence, Cabinet members and other ad- 
visers sitting in the shadows behind the 
television lights and cameras, listened in 
silence to policies they had approved and 
words they had helped put together. 

For the record, Harry Truman traced 
the development of North Korean aggres- 
sion and attacked the myth that the 
South Koreans were all set to pounce 
upon their peace-loving Red _ brothers 
above the 38th parallel. Just 24 hours 
before the Reds jumped, the President 
reported, the United Nations Korean 
Commission inspected the Southern de- 
fenses and “found no concentration of 
troops and no preparation for attack.” 

Not once were the Russians named as 
the actual instigators and aggressors. But 
Russia's refusal to tell the North Koreans 
to keep the peace, said the President, 
was “in direct contradiction to its often 
expressed intention to work with other 
nations to keep the peace.” Again: “I am 
sure that those who have it in their power 
to unleash or withhold acts of armed 
aggression must realize that new recourse 
to aggression in the world today might 
well strain to the breaking point the 
fabric of world peace.” 

More than at any time since the second 
world war ended, the United States Gov- 
ernment seemed to be heeding the 
admonition of President Theodore 
Roosevelt to “speak softly and carry a 
big stick.” 

How the stick would be constructed 
was revealed in a letter the President 
sent to Speaker Sam Rayburn of the 
House this Monday. Mr. Truman said he 
wanted more than $10,000,000,000 to 
cope with the Korean crisis and to build 
strength against possible Communist out- 
breaks elsewhere. He proposed to spend 
about $4,500,000,000 enlarging the Air 
Force, $3,000,000,000 on the Army and 
$2,500,000,000 on the Navy. More than 
half of the new money would be invested 
in weapons. The armed forces would be 
increased by 600,000 men. 


CONGRESS: 


Everything He Wants 


Congress couldn’t wait. Republicans 
were tripping over Democrats in their 
eagerness to give President Truman what 
he thought he needed to win in Korea 
and prepare for the next Korea, what- 
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More Daylight, More Floor Space, More Comfort 


For maximum natural daylight—and the 
good will of employes that comes from 
“seeing out”’—this Illinois firm built a wall 
that is practically all window. 

To keep that wall comfortable in winter, 
they built with Thermopane* insulating 
glass. Thermopane made of two panes of 
glass with a 44” dry air space has the insul- 
ating value of a solid ten-inch brick and 
concrete wall. Desks are placed close to 
the Thermopane, thereby getting full use out 
of floor space. By minimizing chilliness 
and drafts, Thermopane brings the comfort 
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zone of the room right up to the window. 

Thermopane, as a material to use for 
walls of business structures, also offers 
money-saving advantages: it saves fuel, 
saves lighting, saves air conditioning 
costs. When walls are Thermopane, costs 
of exterior masonry, furring, interior 
plaster and paint are eliminated. On a 
square foot basis, you’ll find it an eco- 
nomical wall to build. No matter what 
type of building you are interested in... 
office, shop, school or hospital . . . write 
for the latest Thermopane literature. 
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ever or wherever it might turn out to be. 

There were several reasons for this 
zeal in the Capitol. Among them: (1) If 
congressmen and senators were reading 
the signs accurately, the country was 
united in its approval of forcible measures 
against expanding Communism; (2) an 
election was coming in which this kind of 
public opinion would express itself; and 
(3) in the showdown, most members of 
Congress were, as always, patriots first 
and partisans second. 

Many congressmen with shaky records 
on defense in general and Korean de- 
fense in particular were already feeling 
the consequences. Their opponents were 
beating them over the head with their 
past voting records while the war kept 
them immobilized in Washington. They 
wanted to make amends as quickly as 
possible by voting for new defense meas- 
ures and then going home to de- 
fend themselves. 

Congressional leaders estimated that it 
wouldn't take more than two weeks to 
jam any defense bill through the House 
and Senate in this kind of atmosphere. 
The echoes of the President’s speech on 
Korea had scarcely died down last week 
before the Senate had approved an ex- 


tension of enlistments for a year and both 
Armed Services Committees had voted 
for removal of manpower ceilings. Other 
strictly military measures would be voted 
as fast as they could be drafted. 

So would bills having an indirect bear- 
ing on the fight against Communism. Last 
week the Hobbs bill, which had been 
pending before Congress for ten years, 
was suddenly whooped through the 
House. It would permit jailing of alien 
criminals and subversives pending de- 
portation. And an appropriation for the 
Military Assistance Program (to allies 
abroad) got every House vote except 
that of Rep. Vito Marcantonio of New 
York, the only reliable Communist party- 
line follower in Congress. 

But when it came to cutting into the 
pork, war spirit was not yet intense 
enough to turn the trick. Sen. Paul 
Douglas, Llinois Democrat, fought in vain 
to trim the over-all $32,504,972,672 ap- 
propriations bill with the argument that 
savings made in such projects as rivers 
and harbors improvement would re- 
lease resources for defense. Even the 
$294,000,000 appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation held firmly against 
Douglas’s amendment to cut $91,000,000. 


Industrial-mobilization bills would take 
a little more time and provoke a little 
opposition, but not much. Conservative 
Republicans had hoped for a purely vol- 
untary program of materials allocation 
but few of them would oppose the lim- 
ited program of coercion the President 
demanded. “He has us over a barrel and 
we know it,” one of them said last week. 
“If he wants to make use of this crisis to 
control and socialize industry, there isn’t 
a damned thing we can do about it.” 

A few Republicans even talked of 
attacking the President’s program on the 
ground that it didn’t go far enough—that 
rationing, civilian manpower control, and 
consumer price control should be insti- 
tuted at once. 

Just under the surface of the momen- 
tary unity forced upon it by the Korean 
crisis, however, Congress still boiled with 
angers which would spill over if and 
when the bad news from the fighting 
front abated. Much of this emotion had 
to do with the hunt for a scapegoat out- 
side of Congress. Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson were the favorite candi- 
dates, and each had vociferous backers. 

Republicans generally liked Acheson 
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for goat, their contention being that his 
whole Asiatic policy, bound up, they 
thought, with his past alliances with “ex- 
perts” who hated Chiang Kai-shek more 
than they hated Mao Tse-tung, had in- 
directly invited the Korean attack. Some 
Democrats, even nominal Administration 
Democrats, joined the Republican oppo- 
sition to Johnson, whose eligibility for 
blame rested upon his pre-Korean econ- 
omy-in-defense program. 

Feeling against both of Truman’s top 
Cabinet members was so deep-rooted 
that some Administration allies in Con- 
gress thought one or the other, if not 
both, might eventually have to be sacri- 
ficed to the cause of national unity. And 
friends of the two men, feeling that 
Congress might be appeased by the sac- 
rifice of only one, seemed to be busy be- 
hind the scenes steaming up the case 
against the one they wanted out. 

Cloakrooms buzzed: with the Acheson 
vs. Johnson controversy last week. One 
legislator reported that Johnson had told 
him: “The State Department crowd is 
out to get me.” This report. was* given 
circumstantial support by a harsh denun- 
ciation of Johnson by Rep. Henderson 
Lanham of Georgia, a Democrat close to 
the Truman Administration, in an inter- 
view with The Atlanta Journal. Lanham 
called Johnson a “fourflusher” and held 
him primarily responsible for unprepar- 
edness in Korea. 

Still more significant, the Congression- 
al grapevine circulated the gossip, which 
rested on reliable reports, that Sen. 
Styles Bridges, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees, had received 
“feelers” about his availability not only 
for Secretary of Defense but for Secre- 
tary of State as well. A high-ranking 
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Defense Secretary Johnson’s friends offered Senator Bridges State Secretary Acheson’s job and vice versa 


Administration official was said to have 
asked Bridges whether he would accept 
Johnson’s job if it were offered. Another 
Truman Administration official had inti- 
mated to Bridges that he might be of- 
fered Acheson’s portfolio. The veteran 
gossips assumed that the tender of 
Johnson’s job came from an Acheson 
partisan and the offer of Acheson’s from 
a Johnson man. 

Bridges himself said he intended to 
remain in the Senate unless the country 
got into an all-out war with Russia. He 
made it plain that he wasn’t fishing for an 
executive appointment in a speech call- 
ing for “a clean-out of the State Depart- 
ment.” He said: “The architects of 
failure must be swept out of office ... We 
do not exercise world leadership by 
‘waiting for the dust to clear’.” (As the 
State Department did in China.) . 

Because Mr. Truman stands by his 
subordinates when they are under fire, 
both Acheson and Johnson were expect- 
ed to remain at least until after the 
Congressional election. And they might 
stay indefinitely, particularly if Congress 
blew off most of its steam in 
the cloakrooms. 


Tydings on a Tear 


The McCarthy issue had seemed to 
wither in the face of the Korean emer- 
gency. As astute a student of publicity 
as the senator from Wisconsin himself 
told a reporter: “My only forum is Page 1. 
I don’t have that now, so I'll keep quiet.” 

But last week the issue was back— 
louder and dirtier than ever. For two 
days senators denounced each other in 
language that ordinarily would lead to a 
court of law. At one point Republican 
Minority Leader Kenneth Wherry was 
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so carried away as to throw a punch at 
the counsel to the Tydings subcommittee 
(which investigated the McCarthy 
charges) right on the Senate floor. 

The renewed fight was over the report 
of the committee’s Democratic majority, 
which called Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s ac- 
cusations of Red infiltration of the State 
Department a “hoax and a fraud” and 
implied he had committed perjury. 

At a special strategy meeting after the 
report was released the GOP policy com- 


‘mittee decided to fight to block its ac- 


ceptance. Senators Wherry and Homer 
E. Capehart of Indiana suggested that 
the report was so vitriolic in condemning 
McCarthy that it ought to be sent back to 
committee. McCarthy objected. He said 
that to reject the report just because it 
vilified him would be a mistake. “I don’t 
care what names are called me,” he said. 
“I can stand up to the smear. I’ve 
expected it.” 

Party ranks closed. Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts, never a 
McCarthy admirer, described the report 
as a disgrace to the Senate. Sen. Irving 
Ives_of New York, who a few weeks be- 
fore signed the Declaration of Conscience 
by which seven GOP senators disowned 
McCarthy, now urged the party to stand 
‘behind the Wisconsin senator. The Re- 
publicans would fight as one man to 
recommit the majority findings with in- 
structions that the Foreign Relations 
Committee draft legislation for a new, 
nonpartisan investigation. 

The Democrats got word of the GOP 
strategy meeting. So they held a caucus, 
too. For 30 minutes, Sen. Millard Tydings, 
chairman of the subcommittee, described - 
how he had to remain silent for months 
while suffering daily abuse. He had stuck 
out his chin for a fair investigation and 
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now, he told his fellow Democrats, 
“you've got to get me off the hook.” 

So the scene was set. On Thursday 
morning, July 20, the report was officially 
submitted to the Senate. Three times 
that afternoon, the Republicans tried to 
prevent filing, an action almost without 
precedent. Three times Vice President 
Alben Barkley, presiding over the Sen- 
ate, ruled Wherry out of order; three 
times Wherry appealed. And three times 
the Republicans went down as a solid 
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Tydings: “Here is the voice” 


bloc before the equally solid Democrats. 
Such party unanimity was rare. 

The oratory began at 2 p.m. when 
Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper of Iowa, one 
of the two Republicans on the five-man 
committee, took the floor. “This so-called 
document,” he began, “is an attempt to 
assail, to criticize, and to condemn the 
senator from Wisconsin ... The Senate 
resolution ... directed the committee to 
examine into loyalty in the State Depart- 
ment, and that has not been done . .. The 
invectives and vindictive attitudes . . . be- 
speak a studied attempt to avoid meeting 
the issue ...” 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of Mas- 
sachusetts, the other Republican on the 
committee, added that the people “are 
never going to be satisfied with a verdict 
which they regard as political.” 

Wherry had spotted a line in the 
report which quoted him as saying months 
before: “Oh, Mac has gone out on a 
limb and kind of made a fool of himself, 
and we have to back him up now.” The 
minority leader denied saying any such 
thing and pointed to committee counsel 
Edward P. Morgan, seated at Senator 
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Tydings’s elbow, demanding that he be 
ejected from the Senate floor. He was 
defeated by another nearly straight party 
vote. Then there was a quorum call, and 
Wherry and Morgan started for the rear 
door. Wherry asked Morgan if he had 
written the report. 

Morgan: “I have no apologies to make. 
I helped prepare it.” 

Wherry: “You dirty s.o.b.” The Ne- 
braska senator whacked Morgan on the 


shoulder. The counsel, tall and strapping, , 


restrained himself. Sen. Tom Connally 
of Texas rushed in between the com- 
batants.and separated them. 

Attack: Tydings rose to speak. He 
asked that a record player and a certain 
record be sent to his desk. The galleries, 
sensing drama and excitement, began to 
fill. Newsmen rushed to their seats in the 
press gallery. Never before had a phono- 
graph been played on the Senate floor. 

“I have taken in the past three months 
much punishment in the newspapers by 
a colleague of mine,” Tydings said, “who 
has used every epithet and every term 
of opprobrium and calumny to black- 
guard me ... I have not returned the 
favor because I do not want to sink to 
that sort of level, even off the Senate 
floor.” Looking directly at McCarthy, he 
continued: “Anything I say on the Senate 
floor I shall say outside the Senate floor— 
and I won't retract it afterward.” The 
galleries caught the point and applauded. 
But, said the thin, aristocratic-looking 
Maryland senator, the answers never 
caught up to the irresponsible charges. 
“The poor devils whose names were 
paraded across the headlines will be 
lucky if they get their answers printed 
on Page 73 in the last column under 
the weather reports.” 

Then, in a speech veteran spectators 
considered a masterpiece of showman- 
ship, invective, and eloquence, Tydings 
brilliantly thrust at the weakest point 
in his opponent’s armor. He recalled that 
last Feb. 9, McCarthy told a Wheeling, 
W.Va., audience that there were “205 
Communists” in the State Department. 
By the next day, continued Tydings. Mc- 
Carthy had changed the figure to “57 
Communists.” Still later, he denied under 
oath before the sub-committee that he 
had ever spoken the figure 205. 

Tydings asked unanimous consent to 
play the record on his desk—a transcrip- 
tion of the Wheeling speech. “I am not 
asking the senators to take my word but 
to hear the senator's own voice.” When 
Senator Wherry started to object, 
Tydings withdrew his request: “I will 
play the record off the Senate floor in 
due time but admission will be by card 
only.” The Democrats roared. 

Tydings picked up a typewritten tran- 
script: “This is what the record would 
say.” He read the script, mimicking the 
voice of Senator McCarthy. Laughter. 
Then sobering, he pointed to the record- 


ing: “Here is the voice and it is not the 
voice of truth ... He told us under oath 
that is not what he said. But the record 
stands there to challenge that statement. 
That is why I said a hoax and a fraud 
were practiced on the people of the 
United States and by the eternal gods, 
that is true.” 

Tydings turned the lash on Sen. 
William Jenner of Indiana, who weeks 
ago denounced the committee as “White- 
wash, Incorporated.” He walked to 
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Jenner: “Scandalous whitewash” 


Jenner’s desk. “You know,” he said slowly, 
“I have been in some pretty hot places 
in my boyhood—on battlefields where 
real men were killed.” He noted he had 
been cited (the Distinguished Service 
Cross) by General Pershing as a machine 
gunner in the first world war. Perhaps. 
he said, “the senator does not know 
about that. When it is suggested that 
I would protect Communist spies in the 
countfy that I love, I find—no, I cannot 
say here what I would wish to say.” Then 
he accused Jenner of “always, always, 
following the same thing that Stalin is 
saying, that The Daily Worker is saying”: 
and of voting against the Marshall plan 
and the Atlantic Pact. 

Two and a half hours after Tydings 
began, he sat down. His shirt, wet with 
perspiration, clung to his body. It was 
his day. The galleries and the Demo- 
cratic senators applauded. Then he rose 
as a long line of colleagues filed past to 
congratulate him. One Republican, 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, said: “It was 
a great speech, Millard.” Sen. Carl 
Hayden of Arizona commented: “If we 
had been a jury instead of the Senate, 
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Accounting Machine, I thought our 
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I changed my mind. 
“When I was shown that you could 
handle all our accounting jobs on that 
one machine—receivables, payables, sales 
ind expense distribution, general ledger, 
stock records—even payroll—that con- 
vinced me. 
“Pm always amazed how you switch 
‘tom One job to another in a few seconds, 
ist by changing those form-posting bars! 
\nd that machine has saved us so 
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"..and I thought 
our business was too small 
for that machine!" _ 


much time, it looks like it’s repaying its 
entire cost this first year—and next year 
its savings will be clear profit!” 


* * * 


Large concerns, too, are enjoying the 
flexibility of this National MULTIPLE- 
DUTY machine that permits transferring 
machines from one department—or job 
—to another during peak-load periods. 
Whether your business is large or small, 
have our nearest representative show 
you what you can save with National 
Mechanized Accounting. 
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| think a verdict of guilty would have 
been returned in five minutes.” 
Rebuttal: McCarthy, undaunted, con- 
verted Tyding’s speech into fuel for his 
own fire. “Today,” he told reporters, 
“Tydings tried to notify the Communists 
in government that they are safe in their 
position. However, I want to assure them 
they are not ... Two have been gotten 
rid of already ... The others will be 
dug out one by one . . . ‘[despite the] 


fact that ... the Administration is ded- 





Reporting for duty: Enlistees swear 


icated to the task of protecting the 
traitors, Communists, and fellow travelers 
in the government.” 

On Friday, Senator Jenner, who had 
brooded overnight on Tydings’s attack, 
retaliated with a speech that was even 
more vitriolic: “Is it not true, Senator 
Tydings,” Jenner asked, “that it is your 
own father-in-law, Mr. Davies, who, as 
our ambassador to Russia, wrote as foul 
a piece of pro-Soviet propaganda ever 
designed to corrupt the minds of Amer- 
ican people? Is it not true that Mr. Seth 
Richardson, who is chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board, is a law 
partner of your father-in-law?” Senator 
Tydings’s outburst was, he said, “the 
most scandalous and brazen whitewash 
of treasonable conspiracy in our history.” 


SERVICES: 


Mobilizing the Men 


When Arthur Levine of Brooklyn got 
a phone call at noon, he walked out of 
his job at Stein-Tex, Inc., textile con- 
verters, and marched himself down to 
Army headquarters. He was still wearing 
his work clothes—a T-shirt and an old 
pair of Army suntans. Ushered into a 
roomful of reporters, photographers, and 
brass, he blinked and asked: “What did 


I do, win a war or something?” 
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What Levine had done was to become 
the first enlisted Army reservist to vol- 
unteer for active duty in the New York 
Military District. The Army made the 
most of it. Mayor William O’Dwyer shook 
his hand, and in between the focusing of 
lenses Levine answered questions: “Yes, 
I'm 6 feet tall. No, my folks don’t like 
it, but I figured I’ve got to do it.” 

At 2 o'clock Private Levine called his 
boss and explained why he would be 
late from lunch. “He gave me two weeks 


international 


vacation with pay,” the returned soldier 
explained. On Aug. 3 he would report 
to Fort Dix. 

The defense forces last week were 
beginning to call some of their 2,200,000 
organized and unorganized reserves—the 
men with experience: 
>The Marine Corps—“first to fight”—was 
first to recall to active duty all its organ- 
ized ground reserves—47,000 officers and 
men. They were given ten days of grace 
before having to report. Some Marine Air 
Reservists (1,600 officers, 5,800 men) 
were being called up. 
>The Navy ordered to active duty some 
of the 9,000 officers and 30,000 enlisted 
men in its air reserve and an_ unan- 
nounced number of surface reserves. 
>The Army (588,000 reserves, of which 
332,000 are in the National Guard) 
started to call up “non-divisional units” of 
the Guard—specialized groups of engi- 
neering, signal, ordnance, maintenance, 
and medical personnel. They will get 
30 days to settle their civilian affairs. 
None of the 516 Air National Guard 
reserve units were recalled. 
>The Air Force was expected to start 
calling reservists this week as its call for 
volunteers failed to produce enough men. 
Selective Service officials were proces- 
sing 20,000 men to fill the first draft call. 
Legislation was being passed to freeze 
all enlistments due to expire this year 
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for an additional twelve months. 

Senators Tydings, Maryland Democrat, 
and Gurney, South Dakota Republican, 
urged the restoration of second-world- 
war-type family allowances for family 
men. The legislation had been allowed to 
lapse in 1948 and now, for the first time 
since the war, married men, some with 
children, were being called up. 

»Wherever possible Air Force, National 
Guard, and Army reserves were being 
“frozen” into their units to prevent piece- 
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into the WAFS, Wisconsin National Guardsmen get pre-training “shots” 


meal induction or individuals from volun- 
teering. The object was to have units 
which trained together serve together. 


AVIATION: 


The Budworm Jinx 


By last week seven of the fliers who 
took the little private planes into the 
mountains to dust the voracious bud- 
worms off the Northwest’s giant trees had 
been killed. Their job was to swoop low 
over a million forested acres in the North- 
west and hit the foliage-destroying bud- 
worms with a Diesel oil-DDT mixture 
before the worms killed the trees. This 
had to be done within twelve days; after 
that, the budworm couldn't be stopped. 

Speed was needed. It meant working 
from airfields that were just pastures 
scraped bare. Fliers using up one load of 
the mixture would return to the fields 
and reload immediately, leaving the en- 
gines still roaring, taking out barely 
enough time for a cigarette. Operations 
started while even the farmers were 
asleep—at 3 a.m.—and a half day’s work 
would be done by the time most good 
citizens were getting up. 

If the operation were successful—as it 
seemed to be—it would save the million 
acres of giant Douglas and white fir and 
spruce. If it failed, it could mean a 
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J — cireuiting your costs 


of electricity. 


It’s a long reach from electricity’s 
sources in coal, oil, and water power 
to your bathroom socket .. . 

but we’ve helped cut out a lot of 
the cost. 

Modern Worthington machinery 
—like steam condensers, feedwater 
deaerators, turbine generators, 
Diesel and gas engines, water treat- 
ing equipment and pumps—heilp 
produce the power at lowest cost. 
Other Worthington machines— 


used in manufacturing electrical 
equipment and constructing dis- 
tribution systems—help to bring 
you power at lowest cost. 

Such is the range of machinery 
bearing the familiar Worthington 
“‘wings” trade mark that you can 
expect to see it wherever living 
standards are high and living costs 
are low. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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repetition of the experience in Alberta— 
where budworms earlier killed some 
2,000,000,000 acres of forest. 

One contract in particular seemed to 
be jinxed. The first company lost three 
fliers within hours of each other; where- 
upon the contract was taken up by com- 
pany No. 2. When the second outfit also 
lost a man, it sublet the job to a third. 
Then company No. 3 lost a fifth flier. 

Treetops and mountainsides plagued 
the fliers. The air over the mountains was 
tricky. At one point it might be buoyant, 
then within twenty minutes get so heated 
that a low-flying plane could gain no 
altitude. And the pilots had to work 
close to the treetops—anywhere from 10 
to 150 feet above them. If they mis- 
judged or lost altitude, the treetops 
splashed their wings back and slit their 
fuselages like paper. 

By last week the Civil Aeronautics 
Board was looking into the pilots’ deaths. 
At least one Northwest newspaper ad- 
vised it to study whether low pay encour- 
aged reckless speed. At first budworm 
spraying paid 90 cents an acre; last year 
it dropped to a little more than 60 cents; 
this year, bids as low as 22.4 cents had 
come in. 


SPIES: 


Golden Boy 


When Harry Gold, the Philadelphia 
biochemist, confessed to the FBI on May 
23 that he had transmitted atomic secrets 
from British spy Klaus Fuchs to Russia, 
his aged father, Samuel Gold, refused to 
believe in his guilt. “He is blood of my 
blood,” the 70-year-old ex-cabinetmaker 
said. “[Harry] is a golden boy who 
wouldn’t hurt his family or his country.” 

But last week the golden boy stood in 
Federal District Court in Philadelphia and 
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Gold (right) pleaded guilty 


Newsweek 
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Rosenberg (right) waits trial 


told Judge James P. McGranery that he 
had performed eleven secret missions for 
Russia in 1943 and 1944. 

Three days after Julius Rosenberg was 
arrested as Gold’s confederate (NrEws- 
WEEK, July 24), the Swiss-born scientist 
was brought from prison to his hearing, 
accompanied by his court-appointed at- 
torney, John D. M. Hamilton, former Re- 
publican National: Chairman. Thin and 
haggard, Gold stood with his hands hang- 
ing limply at his sides, his head bent. 
“I plead guilty to the whole indictment,” 
he told Judge McGranery. Whether the 
government would ask the death pen- 
alty-making it the first imposed for 
atomic spying—United States Attorney 
Gerald A. Gleeson would not say. 

For old Samuel Gold there was little 
hope. Just before the arraignment he had 
visited his son in the detention room of 
the Federal building and kissed his hands 
before going slowly away. 











CIVIL DEFENSE: 


There Isn’t Any 


Korea crisis or no, civil defense was 
sputtering along on one cylinder last 
week. The Detroit News, assigned re- 
porter Edwin G. Pipp to tour the city’s 
utilities to see if they were guarded. 
After his calls, Pipp sat down at his type- 
Writer and wrote: “Almost all public 
utilities in Detroit today are wide open 
to saboteurs.” He had walked into most 
of the plants without even a question. 
At Waterworks Park an engineer help- 
fully explained to him how to blast the 
system. A telephone operator told him the 
location of the long-distance board. 

Ohio had appropriated $37,000 for a 
skeleton civil-defense study and hadn't 
even used any of that. Oakland, Calif., 
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It’s quieter these days 
in CHICAGO 


Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s © shiontone® are 
playing an important role in the pustling city of 
Chicago. In stores, offices, and institutions through- 
out the Windy City, Cushiontone is stopping noise, 
providing a pleasant, comfortable atmosphere of quiet. 
Kraft Foods Company, Capper & Capper, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company, Abbott Laboratories, and hundreds 
of other places of business, are all attractively sound 
conditioned with Cushiontone. 


Ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone are a practi- 
cal business investment. They’re low in cost, high in 
noise-quieting efficiency, quickly installed, washable, 
repaintable, and provide good light reflection. 
Free booklet, ‘““How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 


rial,” gives full details. Write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 5007 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Airtite Insulation Company, of Chicago 
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Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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needed more volunteers for the 
1,000-man Air Defense Filter 
Center which coordinated the 
work of the partly established 
radar network and_ ground- 
observer posts. It couldn’t get 
them. NEWswEEK’s correspond- 
ent wired: “It seems that Bay 
area residents were much busier 
stocking up at nylon counters, 
grocery shelves, and tire racks 
than they were volunteering to 
help (possibly) to save their 
own lives.” A Los Angeles 
county official wryly reported 
that three out of four “volun- 
teers” for local civil-defense 
work wanted paying jobs. 

Last week, it was still hard for 
the American people to get go- 
ing on civil defense. There were 
isolated instances of progress— * 
Cambridge, Mass., even had — 
plans for crews with huge saws 
to cut fallen timbers—but to 
most Americans civil defense 
still seemed like playing in a 
shiny white helmet. 

At a meeting in Seattle at- 
tended by the governors of Ari- 
zona, Oregon, Washington, and 
California, Gov. Dan E. Garvey 
of Arizona got up to say: “I’m 
not here because we think Ari- 
zona is going to be bombed. The 
enemy wouldn't waste an atomic 
bomb on Arizona. What we are 
worried about is this: When an 
atom bomb hits Southern California, 
everyone with an automobile will climb 
into it and drive to Arizona. We're simply 
not prepared to handle a million or a 
million and a half refugees.” The governor 
had propounded a serious problem. The 
response he got was a lot of laughter. 

If titles were adequate preparation, 
then the nation was ready. Locality after 
locality named civil-defense directors 
(often paid for by the private utilities) , 
appropriated money, or initiated studies. 
But the transition from the grandiose 
talking stage to action was slow; no one 
was giving leadership. Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron of Los Angeles complained to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy: “We do not know whom 
to follow ... and who is doing the job ... 
we are confused.” Dennis J. Roberts, 
mayor of Providence, R.I., said: “The 
decision is squarely up to the Federal 
government ... We cannot carry out a 
civil-defense program without Federal 
help in money, equipment, guidance, 
and training.” 

E. E. Robinson, the mayor of San 
Francisco, was even more vehement: “I 
am aware that there are civilian com- 
mittees which have been shuffling de- 
fense plans around on their desks ... for 
three years, but no realistic and compre- 
‘hensive plan has yet reached the author- 
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ities in my city ... During the past two 
years I have received nothing but a 
hush-hush, shush-shush attitude from the 
Federal government ... Why not tell our 
people in plain and understandable lan- 
guage: ‘If an atomic attack comes, you 
should go underground. You should go 
upstairs. You should wrap yourself in a 
wet blanket. You should bathe yourself 
in oil ...’ Let those who claim to know 
... tell ... The national government has 
been fumbling the ball.” 

Answer: How did the government 
justify its lack of preparation? Paul J. 
Larsen. bluff, 6-foot chief of the Office of 
Civilian Mobilization (part of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board), said: 

1—There would be no attack on the 
United States for two or three years. 

2—An attack could come, but this is a 
“calculated risk which the U.S. must take 
in order not to upset its economy.” 

Meantime, Larsen was under orders 
from National Security Resources Chief 
W. Stuart Symington to get a concerted 
program into the hands of every local 
official by Sept. 1. By next spring, Larsen 
expected to get “a good slice of money” 
from Congress and start stockpiling med- 
ical supplies. The OCM also expected to 
expand—now it had just 50 men and a 
budget of about $1,000,000 annually. 

Measured by ordinary yardsticks, the 


civil-defense problem seemed 
insuperable. For instance, in De- 
troit—a_ very likely A-bomb 
target—hospitals give _ first-aid 
treatment to about 180 people 
daily or about 65,000 yearly. If 
the city were A-bombed, there 
would be a minimum of 100,000 
casualties. The city’s  civil- 
defense head, Clyde Dougherty, 
thus figures that an entire vear’s 
stockpile of medical supplies 
would be used up by the hospi- 
tals in only a week. 

On the basis of secret testi- 


Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee, a Cleveland Press 
reporter figured out that an old- 
fashioned Hiroshima-type bomb 
dropped on Cleveland would 
mean 50,000 living burn cases 
alone. Ideal care of just one of 
these would require 42 tanks of 
oxygen, three nurses, 2.7 miles 
of gauze, 36 pints of plasma. 40 
pints of whole blood, 100 pints 
of other fluids, morphine, and 
antibiotics. The entire 50,000 
burn cases would require whole 
blood at the rate of 250,000 


—_—' pints the first three weeks. The 
Big Gun: A 30-foot long, 155-millimeter self- 
propelled “Long Tom” rumbles off for National 
Guard duty. If it hit a tank, boasted an officer, 
“it would leave just a hole in the ground.” 


most that Clevelanders ever 
gave at the peak of the wartime 
blood donor program was 12,000 
pints in three weeks. 

No one had figured out the 
answers to such problems. Dr. 
Norvin C. Kiefer, health resources direc- 
tor of the OCM, said bluntly: “In case of 
attack we just wouldn’t have the stuff.” 
And, he added, to date only a handful of 
doctors are trained in atomic medicine. 

Last week, resolutions were being 
passed, papers shuffled, booklets written. 
The worried localities were looking to 
Washington; Washington was looking to 
the localities. Atomic physicist R. E. Lapp 
called it “Operation Pussyfoot.” 


THE CENSUS: 
More New York Noses? 


New Yorkers, who just naturally know 
that their city is the biggest, brightest, 
and most fabulous in the country, were 
shocked when preliminary 1950 census 
figures were announced. The 1940 cen- 
sus had listed 7,454,995 residents, a com- 
fortable 4,000,000 more than Chicago, in 
second place. But the new unofficial Fed- 
eral tally showed only 7,841,023 New 
Yorkers, including off-islanders in Flush- 
ing and Flatbush. 

What, local statisticians asked, about 
Consolidated Edison’s population esti- 
mate of Jan. 1, 1950, based on the num- 
ber of gas and electric bills, 8,145,000 
persons were living in the city? And 
how about the official city estimate, 
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which set the population at 8,258,000? 
The tabloid New York Daily News 
immediately circulated a census coupon 
for use by people who had been “missed” 
in the official tabulation. In three days 
6,869 irate residents reported they had 
been overlooked in the nose-counting. 
Asked for an explanation, Dr. Roy Peel, 
National Director of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, insisted: “We didn’t overlook any- 
body. We conducted an _ accurate, 
house-to-house survey.” However, he 
promised that the tally would be further 
checked until the possible margin of 
error in the final figures was less than 1 
per cent. 
POn the basis of preliminary 1950 fig- 
ures, the Census Bureau placed the total 
population of continental United States at 
150,520,198—nearly 19,000,000 more 
than in 1940. It was the biggest popu- 
lation gain of any decade. 


DISASTERS: 


Tennessee’s Tragedy 


Farmer William Singleton sat on his 
porch 12 miles from Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
and saw the silvery gleam as the sun 
struck the wings of a two-motored C-46. 
It was taking off for Nashville carrying 
Tennessee Air Guardsmen, homeward 
bound after two weeks of summer train- 
ing. Singleton started to go into the house 
when his mother called: “Something’s 
happening to that airplane.” 

One engine sounded as though it were 
cutting off and on. Then its nose dropped 
and the plane hit the ground “like a 
thunderclap.” Singleton ran to the scene. 
“It was burning like a tobacco warehouse 
on fire,” he said. “I couldn’t do anything.” 

At Barry Field, Nashville, base of the 
Tennessee Air Guard, 350 wives, moth- 
ers, and children of Air Guardsmen gath- 
ered and waited for the casualty list. 
Rigid on a bench was Mrs. Douglas Ryan, 
alone except for her 3-year-old son cling- 
ing to her skirts. “Don’t you know any- 
thing?” she asked pleadingly. 

An Army plane came in and a truck 
rolled up in front of the group and began 
unloading baggage. Someone,asked: “Do 
you know anything?” The men shook 
their heads. 

In a car nearby Mrs. E. L. Carver sat 
staring. A man came out of the plane, 
which had just landed, and walked up. 
She slumped back, closed her eyes, and 
didn’t say anything for a full minute. 
The man was her husband. 

But he had not been on the crashed 
plane. Neither 22-year-old Pvt. Douglas 
Ryan nor any other of the 35 passengers 
and four crew members survived. The 
commander of the dead men spoke to 
the waiting families: “For three years 
we've been together ... God knows this 
affects me as much as it does you. But 
we are going forward. We won't fail.” 
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A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girlS problem 


F you employ girls for clerical or sten- 

ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 52, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet on 
Goodform Office Seating and the loca- 
tion of our nearest branch or dealer. 
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Arms Lag, Too—Trouble Coming Up 


Winston Churchill's voice shook as he 
cried out: “It is not natural curiosity to 
try to know to what extent one’s country 
is being shamefully let down.” 

The former Prime Minister made this 
statement during an angry interchange 
in the House of Commons last week when 
Defense Minister Emanuel Shinwell had 
said he would try to satisfy Churchill’s 
“natural curiosity” about British reserves 
of military equipment during a full-dress 
defense debate this week. 

Churchill’s retort reflected Conserva- 
tive suspicions that Britain would soon 
make the same discovery about its huge 
peacetime military budget as the United 
States had made about its vast military 
outlays: Never had so many paid so much 
for so little. For example, at an RAF 
demonstration two weeks ago, Tory MP's 
were dismayed to find that some of the 
newest planes weren’t even in production 
and wouldn’t appear for two years. 

All this and more would be ventilate: 
during the defense debate. Critics also 
charged that the Labor government was 
mobilizing too little and too late in view 
of the Korean crisis. Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee said Britain would try “to 
match the high purpose and resolve” of 
President Truman's $10,000,000,000 re- 
armament plan, but he carefully pointed 
out that Britain’s resources were limited. 

At the same time, the extreme left- 
wing members of the Labor Party plagued 
the Prime Minister by circulating a Ko- 
rean peace petition. And on July 22 
Shinwell made a speech in which he said 
the world was “crazy,” but he refused to 
blame any one nation for the craziness in 
general or the Korean war in particulac. 


Merrie England 


Last week the London “season” came 
to a glittering end with the Arundel Ball 
at the Duke of Norfolk's immense old 
castle in Sussex. The Korean war did not 
change the unanimous opinion of London 
society matrons: It has been the gayest 
season since the war—and “We have 
never drunk so much champagne.” In 
all, 200 British girls of 17 and 18 had 
made their debut into London’s social 
ranks and “the wicked, wide world,” as 
their mothers put it. 

The season got off to a flying start in 
May with court presentation parties at 
Buckingham Palace, where, if their 
mamas knew the right people, the debu- 
tantes chatted with the King and Queen. 

From May through July the “debs” 
danced and giggled their way through 
scores of lavish balls and equally lavish 
gowns. There were often two balls in one 
night—“It was all so exciting but so tiring,” 
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sighed one especially languid socialite. 
The reason for all the gaiety and 
reckless spending was the desire of British 
mamas and papas to give their daughters 
“something good on which to look back 
all their lives.” As one titled parent put 
it: “What with that nasty war in Korea 
and that nasty Sir Stafford taking all our 
money, we might never be able to give 
our little girl a good time again.” 
Matrons vied with one another to give 
their offspring the most-talked-about 
launching and the smartest wardrobe. 
One mother even confessed to selling her 
London garage to pay a $5,600 bill for 
her daughter’s coming-out party. “It was 
worth every penny—but I don’t know 
where we shall put our Rolls,” she said. 
Another mother was forced to make ali 


her daughter's gowns. Fortunately, the 
temperamental British climate was on 
her side. During Ascot Week, when soci- 
ety decreed that her daughter should 
wear a spanking new outfit on each of the 
four racing days, it rained cats and dogs. 
“Jane was able to wear her ‘mac’ on two 
days and no one saw her old clothes 
underneath,” purred mama. 

Lists of the most beautiful young ladies 
and the most eligible young men were 
kept on file by all the matrons. Lady 
Hamond-Graeme had the longest and 
most eligible list and if any of the host- 
esses found she was short of guests, she 
could always count on Lady “G” to make 
up the number. 

The doyenne of debs and the bach- 
elors rustled among her fan mail. “I have 
piles of letters every day from parents 
begging me to put their daughters’ names 
on my lists,” she said. She named the 
most beautiful: Lady Ann Coke. daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Leicester (“She had 
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Churchill to Attlee: Watchman, what of the night? (This closeup was 
snapped as the two leaders talked together at a London dinner last week)! 


Newsweek, July 31, 1950 
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The man who takes possession of a new Cadillac 
is in for a double surprise. First of all, he will find 
riding in his Cadillac thrilling and delightful be- 
yond even his fondest expectations. And then, 
as the miles mellow the thrill of his first ride into 
a deep appreciation of the car’s basic goodness— 


he will discover its economy! He will learn how 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


dependable the car is—and how very long it is 
between refueling stops. If you are one of the 
many motorists who have been thinking of 
moving up to Cadillac—why not see your dealer 
today? We think you'll be surprised and delighted 
when you find out how easy and practical it has 


become to own—‘“‘The Standard of the World.” 
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Yes, the Westinghouse FROST-FREE* 
Is the First and Only Completely Automatic Refrigerator 


Remember all the mess and work of defrost- 
ing? How the water used to drip . . . how 
you struggled with food . .. chipped your way 
through ice ... had to refreeze ice cubes? 
Those days are gone forever! This matchless 
Westinghouse “Frost-FREe” Refrigerator 
automatically defrosts itself . . . automatically 
disposes of defrost water . . . and does this 
so fast that ice cream and frozen foods never 
thaw. They stay hard. There’s nothing to 
touch . . . nothing to do. Automatically and 
scientifically, this marvelous “FRrost-FREE” 
Refrigerator defrosts itself before frost has a 
chance to build up... and it defrosts only 
when your Refrigerator needs it. 

But that’s only half the story! 

This new “Frost-Free” Refrigerator gives 
you zero cold in the giant, full-width Freeze 
Chest, for fast freezing and safe storage. 


At the same time, it gives you safe, sure 
cold in the Main Food Compartment .. . 
safe, moist cold for fruits and vegetables 
in the two extra-size Humidrawers. 

The new “FRost-FREE” has a special 
Butter Keeper . . . and a big Meat Keeper. A 
germicidal Sterilamp® light guards against 
transfer of food odors, protects health, in- 
sures cleanliness. There’s room galore on the 
chrome-plated shelves. And the Arctic Blue 
trim adds glamour to your kitchen, 


Here at last is the Refrigerator of your 
dreams .. . the first and only fully automatic 
Refrigerator. See the “‘FRostT-FREE,” and 
other great Westinghouse Refrigerators... all 
with famous Westinghouse CotperR CoLp 
...at your retailer’s now. Prices start at 
$189.95. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark 


See all the famous Westinghouse Appliances . . . at your retailer's . . . today! 


you CAN BE SURE..IF rs Westinghouse 
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Roaster-Oven Mobilaire Hand Vac Tank Cleanes 
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Giant Freeze Chest... Never Needs Defrost- 
ing! Keeps frozen foods and ice in zero cold. 





ice Cream Test Tells Story. Brick at left 
went through ordinary “automatic” defrost- 
ing. Right shows how ice cream stayed brick- 
hard during defrosting in the Westinghouse 
“Frost-Free” Refrigerator. 





Big Meat Keeper is deep enough for a family- 


size roast... Easily holds 16 pounds of meat. 
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the most magnificent ball of the season 
and the royal family were among the 
guests”); Venetia Heber-Percy (“The 
Yorkshire family, you know”); Atalanta 
Clifford, daughter of Sir Bede and Lady 
Clifford (“She makes pottery”); Norina 
Stewart Clark and Jacqueline Floor (“So 
popular with the boys”). 

Although the young men knew they 
placed high on society’s ‘lists because of 
their breeding, they did not know many 
of them had undergone a third degree 
in manners—sometimes with disastrous 
results. One matron admitted putting 
mystifying initials NST and NSA against 
the names of several bachelors. Asked 
what these stood for, she replied: “Not 
safe in taxis and not safe alone.” 


London Season Postscript 


“Why, they look like a bunch of the- 
ater commissionaires,” exclaimed a star- 
tled member of King George’s household. 

The “commissionaires” were 65 stal- 
wart members of the United States Air 
Force Band who last week showed up in 
their gaudy blue- and gold-spattered 
uniforms to entertain the guests of the 
King and Queen at the annual garden 
party at Buckingham Palace. It was the 
first time that American bandsmen had 
ever played in the hallowed precincts of 
the royal gardens. It was probably the 
first time conservative Britons had ever 
seen musicians smoking cigarettes and 
taking pictures of the royal family be- 
tween such tunes as “Caribbean Rhap- 
sody” and “The Washington Rhumba.” 

“It was a fine lawn party and I had a 
swell time until an outraged palace guy 
pointed out that cameras were not al- 
lowed in the palace garden,” said Master 
Sgt. John S. Lowry of Washington, D. C. 


Dinner Guest 


His “great groundnuts* scheme,” his 
past endorsements of Communism, and 
his recent claim of being “misquoted” in 
an attack on the Schuman plan for which 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee rebuked 
him have earned War Minister John 
Strachey a reputation as “the man who 
does everything wrong.” Last week, ac- 
cording to The London Daily Mail, he 
outdid himself. 

At the Savoy Hotel for the Australia 
Club’s dinner in honor of Australian 
Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menzies, 
Strachey sported white tie and _ tails. 
Everyone else wore black tie and dinner 
jacket. “This shows what comes of not 
looking at one’s invitation,” he said. 

But Strachey could not have looked at 
his invitation, for he had not been invited. 
Neither his name nor his title was on the 
guest list. He stayed at the dinner any- 
way—in an “emergency seat.” 





‘British for peanuts. 
Newsweek, July 31, 1950 
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Pollitt: The red sky beckoned 


Red Skies 


What was the secretary general of the 
British Communist Party up to in Czecho- 
slovakia? That was the question British 
reporters asked Harry Pollitt last week as 
he took off from London for Prague on a 
roundabout route to the third annual So- 
cialist Unity (Communist) Party congress 
in Berlin. “I am just going to have a look 
at the color of the sky,” Pollitt answered. 


See Here, Towarisch: 
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DIPLOMACY: 


Nehru Gets Nowhere 


Behind the scenes, British and Indian 
diplomats have been laboring to settle, 
or at least to “localize,” the Korean war. 
Last week the world learned what they 
had accomplished—nothing. Both the 
British and the Indian efforts had foun- 
dered on Stalin’s insistence that a pre- 
condition to even discussing the Korean 
conflict was the replacement of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists by the Chinese Com- 
munists on the UN Security Council. 
There was not a chance that the United 
States would accept any such proposal. 

The British, therefore, made public 
the sterile record of the talks between 
the Russians and Britain's Moscow 
ambassador. They then gave it up as 
a bad job. But India kept its wires open 
to Moscow, Peking, and Washington. 


Significance-- 

Edward Weintal, Newsweex’s diplo- 
matic correspondent, here gives the story 
behind the persistent efforts of Prime 
Minister Nehru to swing Secretary of 
State Acheson and the United States into 
line with his policy of putting the win- 
ning of the friendship of Communist 
China ahead of the Korean conflict. 


The diplomatic exchanges between 
Nehru and Acheson on the subject of 
Communist China have left a bitter after- 
taste in Washington and in New Delhi. 

In India, whose government professes 
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Col. Victor M. Poudov, assistant Soviet 


military attaché in Britain, shakes his finger most undiplomatically 
at Maj. Gen. A. C. Shortt, British Military Intelligence director, 
at a diplomatic cocktail party given at Claridge’s Hotel in London. 
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admiration for the United States and 
its leaders, newspaper editorials have 
accused Secretary Acheson of “saber 
rattling” and described his cautiously 
worded note to Nehru as “another tri- 
umph of Communism.” 

In Washington, the State Department 
still clings to its own myth that Nehru is 
an aloof idealist who must be protected 
from the rough and tumble of world 
politics. But privately some officials now 
admit that by voting for the UN Security 
Council resolution condemning the Ko- 
rean aggression and at the same time 
offering a peace proposal bound to win 
Soviet approval, Nehru has shown that 





he can easily hold his own among the 
less idealistic politicians. 

Actually, Nehru’s peace initiative is a 
bid for the friendship of Communist 
China. A friendly China is essential to 
India’s security. By vigorously champion- 
ing the Chinese Communist cause at this 
time Nehru hopes to win over the men of 
Peking and to create and organize with 
them an Asian “third force” capable of 
resisting the inroads of Soviet Commu- 
nism as well as of Western capitalism. 

Nehru’s current China policy is based 
on a conviction—held at one time or 
another by influential State Department 
groups—that Mao Tse-tung is a “moder- 





International Photos 


Queen’s Week: Visiting Northern Ireland, Queen Elizabeth stops 
to talk with a WRAC at an inspection of Army hospital patients, 
and reviews a parade in the rain from a jeep-like Landrover. 
In London (upper right) the Queen, with umbrella, chats with a 
guest at one of the Buckingham Palace summer garden parties. 


ate” who will insist on having his own 
way about introducing Communism in 
China. The Indians believe that Mao 
will base China’s economy on the “happy 
and satisfied peasant”—the kulak, who is 
anathema to Soviet Communism. The 
Indians also feel that continuing Western 
ostracism will result in pushing Peking 
ever deeper into the arms of the Soviets, 
This view has been shared, until very 
recently at least, by prominent Western 
diplomats including United States Am- 
bassador Alan Kirk in Moscow. 

Nehru’s China policy has been en- 
couraged and shaped by Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, his ambassador in Peking. The 
ambassador, a scholar of known anti- 
Communist views, has succeeded in 
establishing very cordial relations with 
the Red leaders. Panikkar has been re- 
porting that the Chinese have no inten- 
tion of embroiling themselves in the 
Korean war. His views are shared by 
other diplomats stationed in Peking. 
They contend that the Chinese press has 
deliberately played down the Korean 
war news and that, had it not been for 
the mention of Formosa in the President's 
June 27 statement, the Chinese would 
have been content to hold themselves 
aloof from the Korean fighting—at least 
until the arrival of United Nations troops 
at the border of Manchuria. 

According to diplomatic reports reach- 
ing Washington, Panikkar has been ex- 
tremely active in urging caution and 
moderation on the Chinese. The Chinese 
are said to have retorted that President 
Truman’s reiteration of the Cairo and 
Potsdam declarations at this time “would 
greatly help to appease Chinese public 
opinion.” No such request has yet been 
conveyed by the Indians to the State 
Department. But it is known that the 
President’s “clarification” of the United 
States Formosa policy in his July 19 mess- 
age to Congress was urgently relayed to 
Ambassador Panikkar with a request for 
his estimate of Peking’s reaction. 


Academic Oil 


Oil for the lamps of Red China might 
find its way into the tanks of North 
Korea. That was the reasoning behind 
the shutdown on United States sales of 
all petroleum products to the Chinese 
mainland early this month. 

Britain refused to go along. Only one 
British firm, the Shell subsidiary Asiatic 
Petroleum Co., was selling to the Reds, 
and the British maintained that its “in- 
significant” shipments of 26,000 tons in 
the past six months. “consisted of oil of 
types used for purely civilian purposes.” 
But Washington was _ insistent, and Amer- 
ican oilmen in Hong Kong were out- 
spoken: “It’s time the British made up 
their minds whose side they're on.” 

Last week the British backed down. 
Their armed forces requisitioned all oil 
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stocks in the Far East to meet commit- 
ments stemming from the Korean war. 
Thus, a Foreign Office spokesman ex- 
plained nimbly, the question of British 
shipments to China became “academic.” 


GERMANY: 


Comparisons With Korea 


It was a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. But it looked exceedingly black. 
For at the third annual meeting of the 
Socialist Unity (Communist) Party in 
Eastern Berlin last week comparisons 
were drawn between Germany and 
Korea. Would the Communist German 
Army, which masquerades as a _ police 
force, dare launch an attack in Germany 
similar to that in Korea? Western intel- 
ligence agencies learned that all leaves 
for the “People’s Police” had been can- 
celed at the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Since then, police have been “on special 
assignment.” 

Certainly something more than chants 
of “Stalin, Stalin, Stalin” from blue-shirted 
Free German Youths had attracted the 
75 top Communists of 25 countries in 
Europe and Asia to the five-day session. 
While Western observers guessed at a 
secret Cominform meeting behind the 
scenes in the smoky, arc-lighted Werner- 
Seelenbinder Hall, the Eastern German 
Reds unrolled their latest line: 
>President Wilhelm Pieck opened the 
Berlin congress with a six-hour speech 
vilifying the United States for interven- 
tion in Korea and Formosa, and pledging 
Germany to fight in the defense of Russia. 
>The Christian Democratic stooge For- 
eign Minister, Georg Dertinger, in a 
generally unreported speech at Schwerin, 
declared that Korea and Germany might 
well be compared, and “East Germany 
is determined to free its West German 
brothers from ... colonial oppression.” 
>Premier Otto Grotewohl called for a 
national front “against American imperi- 
alism.” The Communists, he said, “are 
ready to cooperate with all patriots who 
have Germany’s interests at heart,” 
whether they were “sincere anti-Facists” 
or former Nazis. 

Only the Western Communist leader, 
Max Reimann, added a touch of comic 
relief. When he beat his breast in an 
orgy of self-criticism for the shortcomings 
of his followers, the audience applauded. 
Pieck rebuked them for clapping. There- 
upon Pieck and Reimann shook hands 
and together joined the audience in 
applauding all over again. 


Kompromissbrot 


Since June 25 only one subject has 
been able to compete with Korea in the 
West German press—the price of bread. 
The average German consumes about 
120 kilograms of rye and wheat flour 
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July 14 Fireworks: Skyrockets blaze in the Paris sky and Notre 
Dame is specially floodlighted as part of Bastille Day celebrations. 
The fireworks were among the most brilliant Paris had ever seen. 


products annually and derives therefrom 
about 45 per cent of his caloric intake 
(compared with 80 kilograms and 25 per 
cent in the United States). Thus, the 
rising price of the common gray misch- 
brot (a rye-wheat mixture) following the 
government’s abandonment of wheat im- 
port subsidies on July 1 affected every 
family’s budget and forced almost every 
German politician to oppose it as vigor- 
ously as he would sin itself. 

The Bonn government had dropped 
subsidies in the name of federal budget 
economy and the principle of free trade 
—simultaneously asserting that the mill- 
ing and baking industry could absorb the 
increased cost of imported wheat with- 
out passing it on to the ultimate consum- 
er. This hope proved hollow and on July 
14, when prices were clearly rising, the 
Federal Bundestag deserted the govern- 
ment en masse. Even the Christian Dem- 
ocrats, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
own party, voted for the opposition reso- 
lution to reestablish subsidies. 

The Chancellor was vacationing in 
Switzerland but managed to hold his 
coalition government together by tele- 
phone while for the first time it went 
through the distasteful maneuver of re- 
versing itself at the command of par- 
liament. The results, earnestly delivered 
to a full house on July 21 by Vice Chan- 
cellor Franz Bluecher and splashed in 
the next morning’s papers under head- 
lines bigger than those for Korea: In- 
ternal prices of rye and wheat to be 
fixed; the difference between these and 


higher world prices for imported grain to 
be made up by limited subsidies payable 
from land (state), rather than federal, 
budgets. The whole devious process was 
to allow the issuance of a partly subsidized 
kompromissbrot (compromise bread), 
largely rye, to sell at June 30 prices. 

The compromise was a relief but no- 
body was really satisfied. The Socialists 
and trade unions sneered at the new 
armeleutebrot (poor man’s bread), and 
the principal proponents of free enter- 
prise had ‘to fall back on rationalization 
from the citadel of free economy. “There 
can be no doubt,” said a Free Democrat- 
ic Party delegate, “that in America there 
have been fixed prices for agricultural 
products for years.” 


BELGIUM: 


All the King’s Men 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEk’s London bureau, flew to Brussels 
to send this special report on King Leo- 
pold’s return. 


King Leopold III of the Belgians came 
back to his homeland from exile on July 
22. But nearly half his people turned 
their backs on him, and the circum- 
stances of his return to one of Europe’s 
small democracies were strange, disturb- 
ing, and perhaps even sinister. 

Leopold reached his native land in the 
fashion of a gauleiter arriving in an oc- 
cupied state. From dawn on Saturday the 
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Leopold returned to Belgium; 
his wife stayed in Geneva 


northern environs of Brussels in the 
neighborhood of the military airport of 
Evére were held in a state of siege by 
more than 8,000 troops and gendarmes 
equipped with armored cars and lesser 
military transport and armed with rifles, 
tommy guns, and Sten guns. Leopold and 
his two sons, Baudouin, 19, the bespec- 
tacled heir presumptive, and Albert, his 
shy, 16-year-old brother, alighted at the 
airport at 7:19 a.m. Their two luxuriously 
fitted DC-3s were escorted from Geneva 
by Belgian fighters. 

The Guarded Way: Besides the 
troops drawn up on the field, the King’s 
party was greeted by three civilian minis- 
ters. No ordinary member of the public 
was permitted on or near the field. The 
arrival was witnessed from a respectful 
distance by newspapermen, including a 
handful of sleepy and annoyed Ameri- 
cans. In D-Day fashion they had rendez- 
voused at 5 a.m. for transportation in 
army trucks to “an unknown destination.” 
Before that they had each been screened 
by security police. 

Leopold wore the suntan uniform of a 
lieutenant general—his silent sons wore 
tan gabardine suits. The King betrayed 
no emotion whatsoever as he reviewed 
his troops. In the course of a few minutes 
he stepped into a black Buick and roared 


away in a cavalcade led by three ar-- 


mored cars. Thirty motorcycle riders 
equipped with tommy guns and twenty 
camions crammed with gendarmes sup- 
plemented the cavalcade’s security. 

It traveled rapidly through deserted 
streets which had been carefully blocked 
off to all traffic and lined with gendarmes. 
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The route stretched for 10 miles to the 
Royal Chateau of Laeken, where Leo- 
pold’s mother waited to greet her son. 
At 9:50 a.m. the cavalcade swept through 
the great gates of Laeken, past the angry 
bronze lions which guard the entrance. 

By now a few women, carrying flowers, 
had gathered near the gates. As the cars 
sped past they cried “Vive le Roi,” and 
gazed with shining eyes as the royal flag 
broke out above the chateau. 

The arrival had been timed and 
planned with uncanny precision at the 
direction of Belgium’s present-day strong 
man, Interior Minister Albert De 
Vleeschauwer. Saturday was the second 
day of a holiday week end, the country 
having celebrated its Independence Day 
on Friday. Thus there was no way for 
Leopold’s Socialist opponents to organize 
strikes to coincide with his return. More- 
over, the King’s early-morning arrival in- 
sured that few people would be about in 
the streets, most of them having cele- 
brated long and lustily the night before. 

As this sticky summer Saturday wore 
on, however, the people of the kingdom 
became steadily more aware of what had 
happened, and they began to react. At 
noon, in recordings broadcast simultane- 
ously on separate wave lengths in French 
and Flemish, Leopold forgave them for 
their past hatreds and told them that he 
stood as the symbol of their national 
continuity. The King also sent a message 
to Parliament which—like the one to the 
people—seemed to make it perfectly clear 
that he intends to remain King for the 
foreseeable future. 

Even before these messages became 
known, the Socialist members 
of the Crown Council had re- 
signed in protest against 
Leopold’s return, and the 
Liberal members had _at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to call 
upon the King to abdicate. 
But they were not permitted 
to speak up at a midafternoon 
meeting of thé} Council and 
they walked out in a rage. 

There was one more ges- 
ture for Leopold to make 
during the late afternoon. 
The well-screened newspa- 
permen who had seen him 
arrive at Evére were again 
loaded into army camions and 
whisked to Laeken, where 
they were ushered through 
flower-filled rooms into the 
presence of the monarch. He 
shook hands with each one 
and murmured a few com- 
monplaces, but none of his 
guests was permitted to ask 
him questions. At close quar- 
ters the King looked bronze 
and fit and only a little tired. 
But his face was curiously 
without expression and _ his 


tired eyes had an obviously blank stare. 


Outside the gates, perhaps 3,000 
people had gathered by this hour, care- 
fully guarded by hundreds of black- 
uniformed,  steel-helmeted gendarmes 
carrying rifles and tommy guns. This 
crowd, predominantly women with wide 
Flemish faces, waved tiny flags, sang the 
national anthem, “La Brabangonne,” and 
alternately chanted “Leopold” and 
“Vive le Roi.” 

Protest by Brick: In the streets of 
Brussels, soon after 6 o'clock, 2,000 So- 
cialists and a few Communists gathered 
in the Place des Martyrs to hear a solemn 
declaration of unending opposition to the 
King by former Premier Paul-Heni 
Spaak. Then, looking like a proletarian 
Churchill, Spaak led the crowd at a brisk 
pace through the neighboring streets. 

The crowd gathered in strength as it 
poured through the cobbled defiles and 
past the Leopold:st newspaper, La Libre 
Belgique. There, amid a_ deafening 
chorus of shrieks from hundreds of little 
red whistles, someone deftly tossed a 
brick through the newspaper’s front win- 
dow. The Socialists were reported to 
have armed their followers with some 
50,000 of these whistles, called sifflets 4 
roulette. To Belgians the whistle is the 
equivalent of an American Bronx cheer, 
and these will be heard in increasing 
clamor in the difficult days to come. 

For Belgians were bitterly and basic- 
ally divided over the King—even more so 
over his pretty and pregnant consort, 
who remained behind at Geneva. But 
their primary emotion was a sullen weari- 
ness with the whole thing. 





International 
Nuts! In Bastogne, where he refused to 
surrender, this bust of Maj. Gen. Anthony 
C. McAuliffe stands at the newly dedicated 
Belgian memori:l to American troops 
who fell in the Cattle of the Bulge. 
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Five Years Afterwards 


“With other nations we move toward 
a new and better world of peace and in- 
ternational good will and cooperation... 


This is a victory of liberty over tyranny.” 


These words by President Truman marked the 
end of an era—and a beginning. The war 
was over. Relief and gratitude were world- 
wide. Hope soared high. 


That was five years ago. The victory has been 
hollow, for tyranny flourishes. There has 
been peace, but a peace blemished by inter- 
national ill will and suspicion. Hope has 
apparently been fighting a losing battle. And 
suddenly on June 25, 1950 the pattern of the 
past five years was completed by an event in 
far-off Korea. 


To many people has come the feeling that 
with Korea, history that began in 1938 is 
starting all over again. 


Certainly the threads of a new pattern are in 
place: The Berlin Blockade— conquest of 
China— pressure on Finland, on Indo-China 
—crackdown on Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
—tension in the Balkan States—Red-inspired 
activity in our own country...these and other 
events add up to the same kind of feint and 
thrust. All have culminated now in a shooting 
war, with a future charted only by a few. 


What can be done about this future? As this 
vitally serious Korean development contin- 
ues, it is our business to report it in depth— 
and therein lies our greatest service to every 
thinking person. 


So today, as in the dark days of 1941, 
Newsweek is ready for whatever comes — 
whether out of the Far East specifically, or 


out of every news center in the world. 


This is a different service than the spot-re- 
porting of headlines, which is done so ably 


by the nation’s great working press. 


Rather, our job is to gather all the news, 
condense it, probe its importance, interpret 
its meaning, and give a guiding glimpse into 
the future. Only in this way can people be- 
come well-informed. And only by being 
well-informed can America achieve its great- 
@st security. 


Korea has handed down this challenge. We 
of Newsweek approach our enlarged re- 
sponsibilities to you and to all our readers 
the world over in a spirit of rededication to 
our mission: to continue to be worthy of 
the respect and trust that have been placed 
in the magazine. 


{+ \* 
T. F. MUELLER, 
Publisher 





New A-C Lellep heat recuperative 
kiln process—now under develop- 
ment— promises cement makers big 
savings in fuel. Requires kiln only 4 
as long as conventional long kiln. 


At Wilson Dam four new Allis- 
Chalmers hydraulic turbines add 
140,000 hp for home and industrial 
use... make a total of 10 A-C units 
now installed at this project. 
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New A-C Car Shaker easily loosens 
hard-packed wet or frozen materials 
. empties hopper-bottom gondola 
cars of coal, ore, gravel or any gran- 
ular material in 2 minutes. Dangerous 
manual unloading eliminated. 


Every industry that 
contributes to good 
living today benefits 
from Allis-Chalmers’ 
103 years’ experience 


in developing equipment 


that produces and saves! 
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E LOW ROAD (Any Day Now) 


EAT WAY to solve a traffic problem: build a 
highway under water! 


Here’s one of America’s latest in the making. 
£ 


Soon, cars, trucks and buses—thousands a day— 
will take this shortcut... 


surrounded by cast iron, steel and concrete . . 
guided by bright lights and traffic signals ... 


protected by huge blowers circulating pure, 
fresh air. 


Another modern triumph for the American way of 


doing things—backed by big producing companies 
like Allis-Chalmers! 


Allis-Chalmers builds mining machinery to 
process iron ore .. . giant motors and controls for 
America’s steel mills . . . complete equipment for 
producing concrete . . . a big line of blowers, pumps 
and electric power equipment. 


Almost everywhere you look, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers behind the scenes, helping industry man- 
ufacture the products that enrich your daily life. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the. Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











PANAMA: 


Tabloid Trouble 


Panama’s standard newspapers have 
treated President Arnulfo Arias very 
gently since he returned to the Presi- 
dency last Nov. 24. The Panama Ameri- 
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A cartoon cost a jail term 


can, published by his brother Harmodio, 
stopped criticizing him after the resig- 
nation of editor Samuel Lewis. The Star 
and Herald prints lottery tickets for the 
government. The Nation, headed by Col. 
José Remon, police chief and strong man 
behind Arias, naturally doesn’t attack him. 

Two journalistic newcomers are less 
circumspect. After leaving The Panama 
American, Lewis started his own opposi- 
tion evening tabloid, Pais. José Daniel 
Crespo, former Interior Minister, and Dr. 
Ramén Morales, onetime Presidential 
legal adviser, began publishing a red- 
headlined tabloid weekly, Radar (“It 
warns of danger”), which pulled no 
punches against the government. 

On July 15 Radar appeared on the 
streets with a story headlined ALLEGED 
CONTRABAND OF COCAINE AND GOLD 
ALARMS THE COUNTRY INTENSELY, and a 
cartoon (reproduced) showing drugs be- 
ing dropped from an airplane bearing the 
initials of the government party. 

The secret police promptly grabbed 
Crespo and Morales. The same day Mayor 
Angel Vega Mendez clapped them in 
jail for fifteen days, without trial, for 
showing disrespect to the President, plus 
five days for disrespect to himself. The 
evidence was the July 15 issue and an 
earlier critical cartoon and story. 


Significance-~—- 

Lawyers say the arrests of Crespo and 
Morales were illegal. Their paper was 
not charged with libel, which would be 
the only proper grounds for legal action. 
The law against disrespect applies only 
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to direct verbal insults, and only the per- 
son insulted can demand an arrest. If 
Crespo had insulted the mayor to his 
face, he could have fined him for that, 
but not for insulting the President. 

The action against Crespo and Morales 
has ominous possibilities. Only a few days 
before Interior Minister Alfredo Aleman 
declared that the press had never been 
freer in Panama but that its freedom was 
being abused and the government was 
ready to take the necessary corrective 
steps—which sounded to newspapermen 
like a threat of censorship. 


PARAGUAY: 


One-Man Election 


For the second time in two weeks, 
South America staged a one-man Presi- 
dential election. On July 2 Gen. Manuel 
Odria, unopposed, was elected President 
of Peru. On July 16, Provisional President 
Federico Chaves, also unopposed, elected 
himself President of Paraguay for a term 
ending Aug. 15, 1953. 

The Paraguayan election was even 
more farcial than the one in Peru. Peru- 
vian voters at least had a chance to 
vote—and many of them did so—for op- 
position congressmen. In Paraguay, 40 
unopposed Colorado candidates for Con- 
gress rode into office with Chaves. “We 
are justice,” Chaves said in a campaign 
speech, “but, if necessary, we could be- 
come force.” 

The background of this election was 
political and economic chaos in the little 
land-locked republic. Chaves is Para- 
guay’s fourth President in two years. All 
the other parties have been outlawed, 
and the Colorados are now the only legal 
political organization in the country. 

Their excuse for dictatorship is stark 
necessity. “We inherited economic ruin 
and misery and the entire administration 
of the country was in a state of collapse,” 
Chaves has said. Actually, the Colorados 
have done little to improve the situation. 
The country’s economy is shot and its 
money is dropping in value. Even his 
opponents call farmer-President Chaves 
a “good and sincere man.” But they 
charge that the corruption of the ruling 
clique, from whom Chaves must take 
orders, is so obvious there is not even an 
attempt to hide it. The country is restless. 
But the army, all important in Latin 
America, is virtually a Colorado militia, 
and Chaves can probably depend on it 
for support. 

The active opponents of the Colorado 
regime, mostly members of the once dom- 
inant Liberal Party, are in exile, with 
their headquarters in Buenos Aires. One 
of the exiles claims there are more than 
300,000 of them—probably an exaggera- 
tion. “Too individualistic, you might say 
that is the chief fault of Paraguayans,” he 
told a NEWSWEEK correspondent. 


CANADA: 


W. L. Mackenzie King 


William Lyon Mackenzie King, brilliant 
young Canadian political scientist, never 
meant to be a politician. In 1900, when 
he was 25 years old, he was offered 
simultaneously a teaching post at Har- 
vard and the job of helping set up a new 
Department of Labor in Ottawa. Reluc- 
tantly, he accepted the government job. 

In 1908 King left the civil service to 
run for Parliament. A year later he be- 
came Minister of Labor in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Cabinet. On Aug. 7, 1919, he 
was elected leader of the Liberal Party, 
and in 1921 he became Prime Minister. 
With the exception of a few months in 
1926 and the depression years, 1930-35, 
he headed the government until his re- 
tirement on Nov. 15, 1948. He had 
been Prime Minister for 21 years, five 
months, and five days—a record for the 
British Commonwealth. 

The years of King’s leadership were 
among the most notable in Canadian his- 
tory. He guided his country from colonial 
status to strong and sovereign nationhood; 
he led it through the second world war 
and helped make it a leader among the 
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Mackenzie King: Memoirs unfinished 


“middle powers” of the world. He and 
his personal friend Franklin D. Roosevelt 
brought Canada and the United States 
into fruitful partnership. Domestically, 
King worked hard to bring French and 
British Canada together. King, a bachelor 
who lived only for his work and a recluse 
by temperament, was not a great popular 
leader, but few men have been more 
truly nationbuilders. 

On July 22 William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, 75 years old, died of pneumonia. 
He left unfinished his last and cherished 
task: the writing of his memoirs. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt paid her respects 


White House Caller: Looking cool in 
a summery print dress and feathered 
hat, Mrs. ELEANOR ROosEVELT stopped at 
the White House to discuss with Prest- 
DENT TRUMAN her recent tour of nine 
European countries. After her visit Mrs. 
Roosevelt told newsmen it was her per- 
sonal opinion that the United States 
should strengthen its military forces and 
clear up the Korean situation before en- 
tering discussions to seat representatives 


of Communist China in the UN. 


Grateful: Since 1947, a white-haired, 
78-year-old bellhop at a Santa Monica, 
Calif., hotel, Dave Epstesn, has sent the 
United States Treasury $100 annually “in 
gratitude for the freedom I enjoy.” After 
hearing President Truman’s broadcast last 
week, he sent an extra $100 to the Presi- 
dent “to help our country in its effort to 
assure the people of the world the right 
to choose the form of government they 
want.” Lithuanian-born, Epstein has put 
three children through college, working 
as a bellboy and clerk. “After the hard- 
ships ot the old country it was like a 
dream to be here,” he explained. “This is 
my way of saying ‘thank you’.” 


Rain Cheek: Wearing a tight red sweat- 
er, green slacks, and a red and green 
baseball cap, SHELLEY Winters, Holly- 
wood’s temperamental new actress, ig- 
nored a luncheon date in Salem, Mass. 
with Mayor Francis D. Couns of that 
city and eleven selected guests to dash 
off to a ball game. While the luncheon 
party waited unhappily for their guest of 
honor, Miss Winters went to Fenway 
Park to watch the Boston Red Sox play 
the Cleveland Indians. “Tell the Mayor 
I'll take him to dinner tonight,” said 
Shelley. “Hooray for Cleveland!” 
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Pint-Sized Gyrene: Tommy Hart, a 
tow-headed 7-year-old Detroiter, strode 
into Marine Corps headquarters and 
“signed up” so he wouldn't be drafted. 
He had heard on the radio that “men of 
seven” could enlist, Tommy told Capt. 
Gartu K, SturpEvAN, and “No Hart 
ever had to be drafted.” Sturdevan didn’t 
want to explain the radio said “men of 
seventeen,” so he took Tommy’s finger- 
prints and signed him up as a Marine, 
“junior class.” Now Tommy is waiting to 
go overseas “to defend my country.” 


Rich Overnight: In Syracuse, N. Y., 
Mrs. Mary Sakowski, an $18-a-week 
cleaning woman, found $40,000 on the 
floor of the First Trust and Deposit Co. 
bank where she was sweeping up. Scared 
and not knowing what to do with the 
money for safekeeping, Mrs. Sakowski 
“simply put it in a paper bag with my 
shoes and took it home with me ... I 
couldn’t sleep all night.” Next morning 
she called the bank to come and get its 
money—that a forgetful teller had for- 
gotten to return to the vault. 


Sendoff: Casper S1co.i of Astoria, N. Y,. 
one of the first draftees in the present 
emergency, never had it so good. When 
he reported to the Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion in New York, five showgirls from the 
Copacabana came to speed him off. They 
were (left to right) Par Wray, Joyce 
ARBUCKLE, Donna LEE HIcKeEy, PatrT1 
Harpy, and Diane HARTMAN. 





Fer Heaven’s Sake: Urbane actor 
Cuiirton Wess, who has become Holly- 
wood’s top baby sitter (“Sitting Pretty”), 
collapsed on the set of his current picture, 
“For Heaven’s Sake,” with what was at 
first thought to be mumps, contracted 
from child star Gict Perreau. Later 
Webb reported testily that it wasn't, 
either, mumps, but a simple virus infec- 
tion that might attack anybody. 


Net So Charming: Before her mar- 
riage, former Metropolitan Opera star 
Rosa PonsELLE publicly listed six qualifi- 
cations for her “Prince Charming”: He 
must be “understanding, tolerant, trust- 
ful, sentimental, romantic, and a business- 
man with understanding.” In 1936 she 
married CarRLE A. JACKSON, a Baltimore 
businessman. But on July 17 she sued for 
divorce, charging that Jackson had de- 
serted her in January 1949. 


Back on the Boards: “All the money in 
the world is not such a reward as the 
immediate reaction of a theater audi- 
ence,” TyrROoNE Power wrote in The 
[London] News of The World just before 
he opened in “Mister Roberts.” “[This] 
will be the first time for me to play in 
London; the first time I’ve appeared in a 
stage play for years ... At home I have 
two London playbills framed on my wall; 
one features my grandfather, who was an 
Irish comedian, the other, my father, a 
tragedian. Now ... I'll have a third to 
frame. That will give me quite a kick.” 
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This Is the Army, Mr. Sicoli! Casper can’t believe it 
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Eisenhower: “A sullen weight” 






Military Experts: Vacationing in San 
Francisco, Gen. Dwicut D, E1sENHOWER 
wore a puzzled frown as he answered 
questions of reporters. It might be neces- 
sary for United States forces to cross the 
38th parallel to defeat the North Kore- 
ans, Eisenhower said, but he didn't 
believe such action would “bring Russia 
into the war . . . I see [the Communists] 
as a sullen weight, leaning against the 
boundaries all over Asia.” 

Set. ALviIn York, first world war hero, 
said if we do fight Russia we must use the 
atom bomb, and “if they can’t find any- 
one else to push the button, I will.” 

PAll this talk of war or no war passed 
lightly over the head of Dr. HEwLett 
Jounson, the Red Dean of Canterbury, 
who cheerfully remarked: “I feel this is a 
time of unnecessary alarm ... The peace 
wave in Russia is colossal.” 





Uneertain: “I don’t know that I’m so 
crazy about acting as a career,” MARLON 
BRANDO moodily told a New York Times 
writer. Despite his success in the play 
“A Streetcar Named Desire” and the film 
“The Men,” Brando said: “There’s so 
much artificiality and insincerity in [act- 
ing]. I’m not sure it’s for me at all.” 


Disenchanted: With the help of “hun- 
gry and thirsty blondes,” a 19-year-old 
playboy, RopertT DERNBACH JR., who 
ran away from home in North Bergen, 
N.J., went through $4,200 in ten days. 
Jailed in Chicago when he couldn’t meet 
a hotel bill, Dernbach said: “Everywhere 
I went I ran into a blonde. All of them 
were hungry and thirsty. The blondes 
wanted champagne, the champagne 
called for steak dinners ... I told them I 
was a big oil man from the West. They 
just went on eating and drinking.” 


July 31, 1950 
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“gy UAT... a masterpiece of 


elegance and engineering 


The distinguished appearance of the front wheel suspension. Both the front 
classic British Jaguar is fully matched seats and the steering column are ad- 
by its masterly performance. Its six justable. The instrument board is the 
cylinder motor is as docile in city most complete and beautiful on any 
streets as it is impatiently fast on the car. And all this equipment, and more, 
open highway. At all speeds and in including soft real leather upholstery 
all circumstances it holds the road as-is provided without extra charge. In 
only Jaguar can, thanks in no small a word, the Jaguar is a masterpiece 
measure to the extra long torsion bar of elegance and engineering. 


94 Litre Sedan(125 h.p.)$3750. 34 Litre Convertible(125h.p.)$3850. XK 120 3} Litre Super 
Sports (160 h.p.) $3945. (Prices slightly higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra.) 


On the right is shown the Jaguar XK120 Super Sports with 160 h.p. twin o.h.c. motor, 
which holds the world’s record for a production car witha speed of 132.6 m.p.h. 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi : Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 











Abortions in Britain 


Few women know the risks they run 
when they undergo an abortion. Wheth- 
er done by a professional abortionist, a 
midwife, or by the panic-stricken woman 
herself, this operation may result in 
invalidism, sterility, or even death. 

What kind of woman seeks this escape 
from childbirth? Where does she go for 
help? What means are used to abort her? 
And what, in general, are the results of 
this kind of illegal surgery? Relying on 
suspicion, gossip, and the patient’s half- 
truths, the average doctor, called in to 
save the woman’s life after complications 
have arisen, can only guess at the an- 
swers. But this week in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, a London gynecological 
surgeon, Dr. Albert Davis, has published 
one of the first full-fledged reports on a 
large series of illegal abortions. It covers 
2,665 cases of women who came to him 
for aftercare at the St. Giles’s and Dul- 
wich Hospitals. 

The average age of the patients, all 
residents of working-class suburbs sur- 
rounding the hospitals, was 29 years; the 
youngest 17, the oldest 49. Average time 
of pregnancy was twelve weeks. At least 
75 per cent of the women questioned 
had had at least one previous abortion; 
some, as many as seven or eight. 

Dr. Davis found that 90 per cent of the 
abortions were induced, the majority by 
the patients themselves. Purgatives, “fe- 
male pills,” quinine, and herbal extracts 
were popular, but a “curious specialty” 
of the district, Dr. Davis reports, was 
“a tablespoonful of powdered ergot in a 
wine glassful of hot port.” Knitting 
needles, crochet hooks, and similar in- 
struments were used by a few desperate 
patients. The professional abortionists 
employed intra-uterine douching and 
catheterization. 

Surprisingly, more married than un- 

married women had resorted to illegal 
surgery; 2,350 of the women were “re- 
spectable” and married; 303 were single, 
and twelve were widows.- Wedlock 
played ‘its grim role in the history of 
complications, however. The unmarried 
women suffered more severely than the 
wives. Of the 315 unmarried women 
studied, 43 (14 per cent) had dangerous 
hemorrhages, virulent infections, and 
pelvic abscesses, while the corresponding 
141 for the 2,350 married patients was 
only 6 per cent. 
_ The difference was not due, as is 
generally supposed, to later abortion, 
with its increased risk in single women, 
for the average time was about the same 
for both groups. “The most likely expla- 
nation,” Dr. Davis writes, “lies in a com- 
bination .. . of inexperience of these girls, 
their isolation, and the desperate nature 
of their predicament.” 

In 84 per cent of all cases, there was a 
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Seven Caesars: With her sev- 
enth child born by Caesarean sec- 
tion, Mrs. Peter Thommes sets a 
Chicago record. The national 
record is ten. Other Thommeses 
range in age from 1, to 13. 
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temperature rise from infection. There 
were six deaths, a mortality of 0.26 per 
cent. Four women died from septicemia 
(blood poisoning), two from burns from 
local corrosive injections. 

The high rate of recovery can be 
credited to the swift skill of the doctors 
in charge. When the abortion was incom- 
plete, the uterus was evacuated imme- 
diately, “a delicate, highly dangerous 
procedure” when the uterus is infected. 
Hemorrhages were curbed by blood 
transfusions; peritonitis, “the most fatal 
complication,” treated with sulfa drugs. 

Apparently Dr. Davis has little sym- 
pathy for the modern notion that possible 
psychic ills are grounds for therapeutic 
abortion. Several women with “temporary 
mental instability,” were referred to him 
by psychiatrists. But, he reports, “this 
was invariably transient, the result. of 
unwanted pregnancy.” And surgical in- 
terruption, sanctioned by the profession, 
was refused. 


Sterile Danger 


Blood plasma, sterilized against the 
virus of serum jaundice by ultraviolet 
light, may hurt rather than help some 
victims of possible atomic bombing, Dr. 
Seymour S. Cutler and associates of Long 
Island Medical College, Brooklyn, re- 
ported last week. If the patient is suffer- 
ing from bleeding diseases, this particular 
plasma will prevent normal blood clotting. 
But if his blood has an _ overclotting 
tendency, as in a thrombosis, this plasma 
would be useful. The anti-clotting plasma 
is that which has been irradiated with 
ultraviolet light from the Schumann re- 
gion of the spectrum, with wave lengths 
from 1,751 to 2,026 angstroms. Irradia- 
tions of 2,537 angstroms do not cause 
the change in blood clotting. 


Cancer Conclave 


While a Garde Republicaine band 
played the “Marseillaise,” President 
Auriol of France opened the Fifth In- 
ternational Cancer Congress in Paris last 
week. The meeting in the great amphi- 
theater of the Sorbonne was attended by 
some 850 scientists (250 Americans). 

With more than 40 nations repre- 
sented, Russia and the satellite countries 
seemed at first to ignore the invitation 
to exchange research news on a disease 
which knows no frontiers. A surprise at 
one of the later sessions was the appear- 
ance of Alexander Timeofeyevsky, 
pathologist of the University of Kiev, and 
Serge Anfigoloff of the Ministry of Health, 
Moscow. The Russians said they were 
there “only to observe and not partic- 
ipate in the discussions.” 

Other scientists emphasized the in- 
ternational character of cancer research 
and the spirit of cooperation displayed by 
the visitors. Far from claiming “cures, 
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Born to be healthy 


Lucky BaBy! Never in all history has a youngster been born with better prospects 
for good health. For the medical profession is steadily gaining new knowledge 


>, 
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and new weapons with which to press the relentless attack against infection 
and the diseases of childhood. 


AvrEomycIN, the most versatile of all antibiotics, is a new drug developed 


by Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company. Aureomycin 


AMERICAN varnid LOM PANY 


gives the doctor control over many infections previously beyond the reach 
of known drugs...and spearheads the attack upon the mysterious near-viruses. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20.'N. Y 
This range of effectiveness against infections has proven so great that it is 


being hailed as the beginning of a new era in medical progress! 
Supplying drugs, pharmaceuticals and chemotherapeutic products for the medical profession 


—one of the many services of Cyanamid. 
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the reports of the specialists concentrated 
on research into the nature of cancer 
and how it launches its attack. Among 
the highlights of the meeting: 

PThree teams of cancer researchers 
blamed smoking, especially cigarettes, 
for apparently causing part of the in- 
crease in lung cancer, the fastest growing 
type of cancer in male victims in the 
United States (Newsweek, June 12). 
They were Dr. Alton Ochsner, director 
of the Ochsner Clinic, New Orleans; Dr. 
Ernest L. Wynder of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. Morton L. Levin and associates of 
Albany, N.Y. A person who had smoked 
for ten years might already have been 
damaged, Dr. Ochsner said. 

>A double hormone treatment that has 
shrunk some forms of advanced breast 
cancer was discussed by Dr. Alfred 
Loeser of London. A combination of the 
male sex hormone testosterone and 
thyroxin from the thyroid gland has in a 
few cases reduced the cancers until they 
were of operable size. 

>Dr. Hans Lettre of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity reported the development of a drug 
called N-methylcolchicamide (ten times 
more potent than ordinary colchicine) 
which helps to control, but does not cure, 
cancer of the breast. 

>The same viruses that cause the 
common cold and chicken pox may, 
under the proper conditions, be the 
cause of cancer, according to Dr. 
Francisco Duran-Raynals of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the world’s best-known 
virus experts. The Yale doctor’s tentative 
conclusion is that the human body, when 
infected with any of the common 
ailments due to viruses, fights the disease 
and in most cases succeeds in walling off 
the virus and making it incapable of 
further damage. But the virus remains 
within the body, and when conditions 
are right for it, it is likely to burst out 
again, this time as cancer. 

>The pituitary gland may contain the 
solution of what causes cancer in human 
beings, Dr. Herbert M. Evans of the 
University of California reported. Dr. 
Evans described new experiments with 
mice in which dosages of the pituitary 
hormone, which regulates growth, were 
injected. As a result, the animals de- 
veloped cancerous tissue. Such a cancer- 
producing agent, or overactivity of the 
pituitary gland, he said, apparently 
causes an imbalance of the hormone 
production within the body, and ab- 
normal growth of cells, or cancer, follows. 
PA chemical made to prevent clothes 
from shrinking is able to shrink, or halt, 
cancers for a time, Dr. C. Chester Stock 
of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New York, reported. 
The chemical, called TEM, had been 
tried with good temporary effects on 
victims of Hodgkin’s disease and 
leukemia. TEM can be swallowed as a 
pill and does not naticeni« 
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O’Dwyer on TV: He wants more 


Whither TV? 


It was “Television Week” in New York 
City last week. In an attempt to keep the 
profitable industry in New York—and to 
sell more sets during what is usually a 
midsummer buying slump—trade, politi- 
cal, and entertainment figures got to- 
gether. Local video stations presented 
special programs and offered special serv- 
ices; Bob Hope, Ed Wynn, and Sid 
Caesar entertained; RCA Victor opened 
its Exhibition Hall to show its new mod- 
els; and Mayor William O’Dwyer formally 
started construction on the new television 
tower atop the Empire State Building. 
The mayor, who has a biweekly TV 
show of his own, has already facilitated 
location shooting permits and now wants 
a “flat proposition” from the officials of 
the industry so that the city can make 
building space available. 

TV sales rose immediately. Skeptics 
wondered, however, if the Korean war 
weren't the cause. There were pub- 
lished reports that some TV component 
parts were already scarce—and that out- 
break of a widespread war would 
seriously, if not completely, curtail the 
production of television.sets. 

Current expansion of TV facilities in 
Manhattan must have encouraged the 
mayor: NBC was completing plans to 
convert the Center Theater into video 
studios, and ABC was expanding its 
already large space on West 66th Street. 
No network, though, was ignoring other 
possible future centers. The most likely: 
Los Angeles. The consensus among net- 
work executives was that the West Coast 
offered advantages (talent, climate, and 
space) that were irresistible, and all 
networks were acquiring, or already had, 
studios there. None was willing to pre- 
dict which way TV would ultimately go, 
east or west, most believing there might 
be enough TV for both coasts. 

Everyone seemed to be _ watching 
Korea and each other—and waiting. 
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G.B.S. vs. TV 


In answer to an agent’s request for 
television rights to his “Cashel Byron’s 
Profession,” George Bernard Shaw, 94 
this week, sent the following postcard: 

“My works are not available for tele- 
vision. Television kills a living work 
commercially. Mine are all alive and 
growing. There are thousands of first-rate 
plays and books commercially dead. They 
are your natural prey.” 


Successful Switch 


At 33, Ted Cott has already had a 
full-sized radio career. Starting as an 
announcer, director, and quizmaster, Cott 
found himself, at 26, program director at 
WNEW, New York City’s brightest in- 
dependent station. Cott earned WNEW 
no small part of its reputation by putting 
on such public-service features as Mother 
Goose safety songs and UN jingles and 
such shows as Rayburn and Finch (“I 
made ’em out of nothing”) and Play It 
Straight (on which Milton Berle once 
played Romeo). Cott’s programming for 
WNEW was smart, shrewd, often inex- 
pensive, and always aimed at the 
independent-station listener. 

Three months ago the hustling Ted 
Cott resigned his $30,000-a-year job at 
WNEW to become manager of WNBC 
and WNBC-TV, New York City outlets 
for NBC. He still feels the difference 
between small (and smartly decorated) 
WNEW and the block-long labyrinths at 
the network’s mother house. At NBC, he 
has discovered, “you have to know 1,000 
people to operate.” He now gets almost 
150 phone calls a day. And the scattered 
hours that WNBC and WNBT are on the 
air but off the network prevent any block 
programming, a WNEW staple. 

However, Cott’s life is not as changed 
nor his network affiliation as paradoxical 
as it might seem. WNBC and WNBT 
are now trying hard to be what they 
have never been: local stations, “com- 
plementary, not supplementary” to the 
web. To accomplish this, Cott has been 
aiming programs directly at the metro- 
politan audience during the hours when 
the stations are not carrying network 
shows (a total of about ten for radio, six 
for TV). This job—capturing a loyal New 
York audience—now puts him in direct 
competition with his old station. 

He has already started ambitious “is- 
land-hopping” programming between 
network shows that has “made a lot of 
noise.” He has made disk jockeys out of 
Arthur Treacher and Leopold Stokowski. 
On Saturday mornings such baseball idols 
as Tommy Henrich and Jackie Robinson 
are spinning platters for children. 

This week new announcements were 
enlivening the usually dull station breaks. 
Example: a Mr. Morning, Mr. Noonan, 


and Mr. Knight—all New Yorkers—were 
saying “Morning, Noon, an’ Knight, there’s 
always good listening on WNBC.” There 
were also, among others, “Hook, Line, 
and Sinker.” The Messrs. Hook, Line, 
and Sinker, of course, “go for WNBC.” 

Arranged for, but not yet on the air, 
are such shows as Carl Sandburg playing 
the guitar, singing, and commenting on 
America’s music; Maurice Evans in a 
Shakespearean series; and _ Fredric 
March on a program dealing with gov- 
ernment. More specifically for New 
Yorkers are such planned shows as a 
documentary series dealing with various 
sections of the city. 

Cott believes in using big names—and 
still gets them cheaply by giving them 
shows they want to do. Sandburg’s ap- 
pearance, for example, will be publicity 
for his forthcoming book. Although Cott 
spares money, he spares no trouble get- 
ting his ideas before a mike or camera. 
In order to get Stokowski to do his WNBC 
show, Cott had to arrange for him to 
record it in French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Italian for the UN and in German for 
the Voice of America. 

WNEW, meanwhile, is not quiet. Cott’s 
successor, Dick Pack, himself a young 
(34) idea man, has also been busy being 
a success. Among his projects since April: 
the acquisition of Minnie Guggenheimer, 
the Lewisohn Stadium angel, as a music 
commentator; Broadway’s Children, a 
dramatic series utilizing the talents of 
many current child stage stars; and sa- 
tiric station breaks with take-offs on sob 
stories and horror shows. 





Cott aired his ideas 
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No Special Favors 


Bonnie Simmons’s voice had become 
almost as familiar as a call to surgery in 
the six hospitals at Wichita, Kans. As The 
Wichita Eagle’s regular reporter for the 
beat, she phoned daily, checking on new 
patients, following up accident reports. 
Occasionally she dropped around for a 
firsthand feature story and a face-to-face 
chat with her contacts. But, even after 
five months on the job, Bonnie was 
pretty sure that hardly any of the people 
she talked to regularly around the hos- 
pitals knew that she was almost totally 
blind. Even some of the people who 
worked with her on The Eagle had nev- 
er guessed just how little she could ac- 
tually see from behind -her extra-thick 
glasses. 

This week, however, her secret was 
out. In an article in Editor & Publisher 
(written by a fellow Eagle reporter, Joe 
Stone) Bonnie got some well-deserved 
credit for her quiet fight to do a good 
job in a wide-open-eyed profession. 

Covering assignments, she can see only 
gray-shadow shapes of nearby objects. 
As unobtrusively as possible she takes 
her notes on a pad covered by a Braille 
stencil, making the quick jabbing of the 
stylus seem like normal jotting. On stories 
away from familiar, carefully learned 
corridors and streets she simply sticks 
extra close to the photographer usually 
assigned her. At her desk she turns notes 
into copy by touch typing and needs 
assistance only to check spellings on a 
long series of names. Shortly after she 
joined the staff, a deadline-harried re- 
porter flatly refused to help her with one 
of the spelling checks. “That,” said 
Bonnie, “shows they treat me like anyone 
else. No special favors.” 


Detroit and the Worker 


At first it sounded like just another 
part of the familiar drone of a routine 
Tuesday afternoon meeting of Detroit's 
Common Council. “Whereas ... whereas 
...” Suddenly, Councilman Charles G. 
Oakman’s resolution got to the point. “Be 
it so resolved” that “subversive” litera- 
ture be banned from sidewalk news- 
stands throughout the city. 

Bill Allen, reporter for Michigan’s 
local Sunday edition of the Communist 
Daily Worker, shot a question: Didn't 
subversive mean anything that disagreed 
with Oakman? Before the councilman 
could answer “no,” and explain that 
hearings would be held to determine 
each contested case of banning, an officer 
led Allen from the room. Next day he 
filed to run for the council’s vacant 
ninth seat. His campaign, he said, would 
blast the ban which passed the council 
last week with only one opposing vote— 
and that was based solely on belief that 
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Bonnie Simmons: A dark assignment 


a special city ordinance should have 
been enacted first. As it stood, the ban 
was based on the council’s general re- 
sponsibility for what went on in the city 
streets. Newsstands in private buildings 
or lots could sell what they pleased. 
Councilman Oakman, a_ real-estate 
broker, was well aware of the city’s lack 
of authority there. 

This week the police department be- 
gan ferreting out “subversive” written 
matter sold on the streets of Detroit. The 
Daily Worker had top priority for ex- 
clusion. But the only copies affected 
would be about 800 one-star editions 
shipped to Detroit newsstands from New 
York each day. Good Commies—and 
some of their most bitter foes—get copies 
by mail (about 2,000 subscriptions in the 
state). The local Sunday editions and a 
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John Gates: Constitutionalist 


Polish-language labor paper were also on 
the ban list. Even if they were all taken 
from sidewalk stands, however, the ban 
would still be more a gesture than a real 
crimp in Commie style. 

In The Daily Worker's New York 
offices, however, the gesture was puffed 
up to considerable proportions. John 
Gates, the paper’s editor, announced that 
the ban violated the U.S. Constitution. 
Editor Gates was an old authority on the 
Constitution. As one of the eleven re- 
cently tried Communist leaders he had 
been convicted of conspiring to “teach 
and advocate” its end—by violence. 


Whose Censorship? 


“There is probably no more misused 
nor less understood term than press cen- 
sorship ... no precise rule can make it 
effective ... If its purpose is to be served 
censorship must be of the spirit and 
applied by ... those themselves who 
print the news.” 

Officially, General MacArthur was ca- 
bling his commendation of The Chicago 
Sun-Times’s decision voluntarily to censor 
all its stories of troop movements. As a 
battle-theater commander he was also 
asking for a type of self-control that was 
far easier to practice at home than on the 
firing line. 

In the Korean war area itself, corre- 
spondents had the conscience- and 
patience-straining job of keeping their 
copy as fact-filled and colorful as the com- 
petition’s while at the same time omitting 
information that might aid the enemy. 
All it would take completely to foul up 
the system would be one scoop-happy 
correspondent with an _ India-rubber 
definition of dangerous information. Be- 
tween trips to the front, in hurried: talks 
at their press offices in the Radio Tokyo 
building, most correspondents said that, 
MacArthur’s statement notwithstanding, 
the military should set up an official list 
of taboos. This Tuesday headquarters of- 
fered to check for security copy volun- 
tarily handed in. It also set up a taboo: 
criticism of command decisions. 

Last week the 22 correspondents cov- 
ering the secret amphibious landing at 
Pohang had been scooped by accident, 
thanks to the catch-as-catch-can press 
system. The agreement there was that all 
invasion stories would be held in Tokyo 
for at least 48 hours. Naval couriers 
picked up the correspondents’ copy. 
Homer Bigart of The New York Herald 
Tribune turned his over in a manila en- 
velope and then, as a precaution, gave a 
returning friend a carbon copy to be de- 
posited with the Army Public Information 
Office. In Tokyo the carbon landed on 
the desk of the PIO’s casual, bald execu- 
tive officer, Maj. Buel: A. (Pappy) 
Williamson. Without more than a glance 
he sent it down the hall to the cable 
transmission office. When it flashed into 
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Mining...Careers Out of the Earth! 


In putting aside childhood’s pleasures and 
beginning preparation for life’s work, youth 
should not overlook the opportunities in the 
field of mining. Wresting treasure from the 
earth is one of man’s oldest activities. Today. 
the search continues with ever-increasing 
vigor. Elements such as uranium have been 
added to an ever-growing list of useful, essen- 
tial materials. 


More and more, mining is becoming a field 
for the technically trained. Geologists, metal- 
lurgists, engineers . . . all must be college- 
trained. For those unable to get advanced 
schooling, there is opportunity for a wide 
variety of manual skills. Preparation should 
begin early, even in high school. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson has served the min- 
ing industry for 37 years. To young people 
who select mining as a lifetime occupation, 
we say. “When you complete your training 
and go into the field, remember that BS&B will 
be ready to serve you with the finest in mining 
supplies ... just as it has served the genera- 
tions before you!” 
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The Herald Trib’s busy news room, an 
immediate check was made with the 
Pentagon. The official comment was sim- 
ply to run it but omit all place names. 
After The Herald Trib hit the streets that 
night, the wires to Tokyo began burning 
with anxious queries from other papers. 

Major Williamson’s office began an in- 
vestigation but soon had to admit that it 
led straight to the major’s own desk. 
About the carbon, he said: “We never 
read these stories, just pass them on as a 
courtesy.” Immediately the other corre- 
spondents released their stories—and this 
time there was no objection to listing 
invasion place names. 

On the home front, however, this week 
brought some stern, quick tailoring to 
mend censorship gaps. The Defense De- 
partment dropped a curtain on detailed 
information about troop movements, mo- 
bilization, unit identification, and the re- 
commissioning of the Navy’s mothball 
fleet. Air Force officers were sent rushing 
to plane plants to prevent reporters from 
getting anything but the barest outlines 
of production plans. 


A Date in Denver 


City-side staffers of The Denver Post 
had two good reasons for admiring their 
paper's brand-new executive sports edi- 
tor. First of all, 47-year-old Marvin 
McCarthy had proved an able, energetic 
rewrite man and reporter during his first 
three months on The Post. And, before 
coming there to pound a typewriter he 
had been the managing editor of 
The Chicago Sun-Times (circulation 
629,000), a paper nearly three times as 
large as The Post. Naturally, they also 
wondered why McCarthy had left. 

Last week, as McCarthy took over 
his new Post job, there were two good 
reasons that could be given in answer. 
First there was McCarthy’s own sincere 
explanation that “Palmer Hoyt [editor 
and publisher of The Denver Post] was 
the guy I wanted to work for.” Hoyt 
and McCarthy had first met in Washing- 
ton during the second world war. “Ep” 
Hoyt had been on leave from the pub- 
lisher’s chair of The Portland Oregonian 
to direct OWI’s domestic operations. 
McCarthy was a naval press officer. 

Back on The Times in 1947, when it 
was absorbed by Marshall Field’s Sun, 
however, McCarthy’s talent for hard- 
hitting local coverage ran head-on into a 
merger-wrought policy of international 
emphasis. His job authority shrank. The 
easygoing, soft-spoken Marvin McCarthy 
decided it was high time to work for “the 
guy.” Now, with parimutuel dog racing 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


going into its second year in Denver and 
722 Delaware St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


horse racing just beginning at the brand- 
new, $2,500,000 Centennial Park, 
McCarthy was going to be handling some 
of the best local stories in The Post's 
“Rocky Mountain Empire.” 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODE: CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 
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“Can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks” 







Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch”* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


Okay, so maybe Rover’s dense. So maybe all 


he’ll ever understand is the difference 







‘between an ace and a trey of hamburger. But everything 






isn’t so easy to learn or so simple to operate as a 






















Monroe with its smooth, nerve-soothing Velvet Touch*, 


its effortless, rhythmic ease of operation. 





What’s more, not everybody makes a model to meet Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 
VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one rea- 
ton operators who know prefer Monroe. 


each of your figuring or accounting needs, faster, 


more efficiently, more economically. 


**'VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


But Monroe does. You can be doggone sure of that! 
Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 





M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 








Case of the Missing Papyri 
In 1946 a group of Arab villagers, 
digging at the foot of the mountain Gebel 
et-Tarif, near Luxor, Egypt, unearthed a 
moldy jar filled with manuscripts. No one 
knew the value of these ancient screeds. 
Some were burned by the peasants to 
heat tea. Others were sold for a few 
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piastres to local merchants. Some of the 
loose pages were shown to a priest, who 
tried unsuccessfully to read them. In 
various odd ways, some were brought to 
Cairo and offered to dealers in antiques. 

A part of one document with its bind- 
ing fell, by chance, into the hands of 
Togo Mina, director of the Coptic Muse- 
um in Cairo. Mina immediately recog- 
nized the manuscript as an archeological 


The Gebel et-Tarif cliffs housed a Coptic treasure ... 








—— 


... the only authentic Gnostic literature in the world 
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treasure. Itwasa_ book on papyrus (paper 
made of Egyptian sedge) of more than 
130 pages, with a binding of supple 
leather, all in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. It was written in Coptic, the 
language of ancient Egypt of the third 
and early fourth centuries A.D. 

The remainder of the manuscripts 
which had reached Cairo disappeared 
completely. For two years nothing was 
heard of the treasures. But in the winter 
of 1949 more of the Coptic manuscripts 
were discovered by a “private person,” 
who secretly delivered them to the com- 
mittee of the Coptic Museum at Cairo. 

The story of these papyri is described 
in the current issue of the journal Ar- 
chaeology by Jean Doresse, curator at 
the Museum of the Louvre in Paris. This 
discovery, according to Doresse “appears 
to be the most impressive collection of 
books on papyrus: that has ever been 
seen ... These manuscripts are, without 
doubt, the most ancient [collection of] 
documents of written Coptic that we 
possess or could hope to possess, and the 
most remarkable ancient library known.” 

In subject matter, the collection has 
even greater value to science. It traces 
the history of the Gnostic sect, hitherto 
entirely lost. Gnosticism is a religious or 
philosophical system of the early Chris- 
tian era which had for its basis the idea 
that individual salvation comes through 
gnosis (Greek, knowledge) rather than 
through faith or works. Modern knowl- 
edge of gnosticism is chiefly dependent 
on the works of early Christian writers 
whose main concern was to refute the 
Gnostics and expose them as false. 

Now while visiting archeologists ex- 
claim over the papyric perfection of this 
new addition to classical literature, reli- 
gious historians at the museum pore over 
the treatises which may, for the first 
time, untangle the mixed doctrines of 
Greek philosophy and Christianity. 


Plankton on Rye? 


From the smallest minnow to the 70- 
ton whale, all sea life depends for food on 
plankton (from the Greek word for wan- 
dering), the tiny ocean organism that 
drifts with the currents. Now plankton, 
the fish fodder, will be studied as a 
possible future food for human beings. 

This project, part of broader research 
into these mysterious pastures of the sea, 
was announced Jast week by its joint 
sponsors, the University of Miami and the 
National Geographic Society. It will be 
conducted on the ship Megalopa by sci- 
entists headed by Drs. F. G. Walton 
Smith and Hilary B. Moore of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

In the past, oceanographers have 
studied the scattered patches of plankton 
found inshore, as well as those which 
feed the fish of enclosed seas. Now Drs. 
Smith and Moore will work in the open 
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W, people like to tly United 


United Air Lines is more than a fleet of modern planes and 10,000 people. 
It is more than a nation-wide route serving 80 cities. 


When you hear travelers say they like to fly United, it’s because 
of a special feeling they have about Mainliner travel. 


It’s in the friendly voice of the counter girl as she confirms a 

reservation; in the Mainliner itself, clean and shining; in the competence of 
the Mainliner Captain—the smile of a smartly dressed stewardess — the 
flavor of a delicious meal. It’s a warm feeling that United’s personnel, 
aloft and on the ground, take pride in serving you, seeing that you 

enjoy your trip, getting you to your destination comfortably, on time. 


And did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less 
than Ist class surface travel? For details and reservations, call or 
write any United office or see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES—The Nation’s Number 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 
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Now treat yourself and guests to the light, dry coolness— 
the special, taste-tingling smoothness—that on/y Daiquiris 
have! They're perfect, when made with a Puerto Rican rum. 


All you do is mix a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (white), juice 
of 4 fresh lime or Y%4 lemon and a teaspoon of sugar. Shake 
in cracked ice until, cold. To make a frozen Daiquiri, use 
an electric blender, serve in a sherbet glass with short straws. 


Another happy cooler for you and honored guests this 
summer—the Puerto Rican Rum Collins. Into a tall glass 


of ice cubes, pour a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (gold) and 
the juice of 14 lemon, then fill with soda. Even easier, use 
mellow Puerto Rican rum with a sparkling Collins mix. 


And remember—always, always have these splendid mid- 
summer coolers made with one of the many fine brands of 
rum from Puerto Rico. No other rum is so popular with 
Americans—no other rum is so right in these drinks. 

Ask for a Daiquiri at your favorite bar—with Puerto Rican 
rum, of course! Buy a bottle today! 


The dry, light-bodied “Rums  Reer to” Rico 


AMONG THE MANY FINE BRANDS ARE THESE: BOCA CHICA * BRUGAL «+ CARIOCA 
DON Q * MARACA © MARIN + MERITO + PASSPORT * PORTELA * RIONDO + RONRICO 


ALL THESE BRANDS ARE 86 PROOF + PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY + SAN JUAN, P.R 














Atlantic between Southern Florida and 
the Bahamas. Regular seinings will be 
made to bring out plankton from depth 
levels down to 2,400 feet. 

On observing plankton through a 
high-powered microscope, the scientist 
glimpses a whirlpool of strange shapes 
and delicate colors. A single quart of sea 
water may contain as many as 100,000 of 
these tiny creatures. Some are plant-like 
(phytoplankton); others are animal-like 
and feed on the vegetable plankton. 
When plankton is scarce, the fish are 
fewer. When they are plentiful, sea life 
multiplies. And when they become too 
bountiful, the organisms take on a poi- 
sonous quality and kill off the fish. 

Out of their research, Drs. Smith and 
Moore hope to find answers to these and 
other related questions: How do these 
plankton meadows materialize? Why do 
they migrate from time to time, drawing 
the fish population with them? What re- 
lation, if any, do these migrations have 
to climate changes? 

Besides these significant contributions 
to the field of marine biology, the sci- 
entists hope to develop data of practical 
value to commercial fisheries. Tapping 
the plankton supply for human food is 
not impossible, according to Dr. Smith. 
A plankton sandwich, for instance, would 
taste something like one filled with shrimp 
paste. It would be slightly salty but quite 
palatable and nourishing. 

But, Smith added, collecting these 
minute organisms on a scale large enough 
for human consumption would be “an 





Plankton fisher checks seining gear 
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enormously expensive operation.” The 
ocean does a much more efficient and 
speedier job of transforming plankton into 
food for human beings in the form of fish. 


Rough on Rats 


A powerful new rat poison that wipes 
out rodent colonies completely and per- 
manently, and yet is harmless to human 
beings, was announced last week by the 
University of Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation at Madison, Wis. 

It is Warfarin (formerly known as 
W. A. R. F.-42), and it was developed in 
the university laboratories by Prof. Karl 
Paul Link. Odorless and tasteless, the 
new rodenticide kills rats and mice slowly 
and painlessly. 

Poisoned rats show no immediate ef- 
fects. Later they become drowsy and 
walk with a slow and measured gait. 
Finally, they die of internal hemorrhage. 
Of several hundred nationwide tests 
made on Warfarin, no case of human 
poisoning was reported. 


Electrical Ear ; 


The inner ear (cochlea) is a small 
spiral tube filled with fluid. It looks like a 
tiny snail shell. When sounds from the 
outer world hit the eardrum, the cochlea 
transforms these sounds into electrical 
impulses. Thousands of little nerves 
conduct these sounds to the brain. The 
cochlea serves as an analyzer of the many 
frequencies which may make up any 
sound, from a whisper to a shriek or even 
an artillery blast, and the brain puts 
them back together again. 

To get a better understanding of the 
intricate workings of the inner ear, two 
Bell Telephone Laboratories mathema- 
ticians, Drs. B. P. Bogert and L. C. 
Peterson, have constructed an electrical 
model of the cochlea, described last 
week in the Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America. The new instrument, 
a network of wires, inductors, capaci- 
tors, and voltage meters, precisely re- 
produces the mechanical action of the 
cochlea. It sorts out the frequencies 
present in the sound waves and causes 
them to appear at different spots along 
the network. 

Research into the theory of hearing, 
according to the scientists, may thus be 
made speedier and more precise than 
that conducted through old-style nu- 
merical calculations. With the electrical 
model, the Bell Telephone men are 
studying high-pitched squeaks, metallic 
clicks, and low-pitched hums as they 
enter the inner ear and make their way 
to the brain. Their goal, the Bell re- 
searchers say, is a better conception of 
the dynamics of the cochlea. Practically 
speaking, they are gathering authentic 
data on why and how a sound becomes 
a sound in human hearing. 


TRANSITION — 
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Second Generation: Jennifer and Sam 


Engaged: JENNIFER Howarp, 24, daugh- 
ter of the late playwright Sidney Howard, 
who was associated in films with movie 
magnate Samuel Goldwyn, will marry 
SAMUEL GOLDWyN Jr., 24, also a film 
producer; in August, in Berkeley, Calif. 


Injured: Former Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, 82, was resting com- 
fortably in a New York hospital, July 20, 
after an operation to reset the thigh bone 
he had broken in a fall at his home. 
PSupreme Court Justice WL1aM O. 
Douc.as, 51, who last year suffered 23 
broken ribs in a fall from a horse, was 
back in the hospital last week after an- 
other encounter with a horse. He had 
been kicked in the left shin while riding 
in the Wallowa Mountains in Oregon. 


Died: Cart VAN Doren, 64, one of the 
country’s foremost literary figures, for 
many years a prominent scholar, teacher, 
critic and historian; of a heart ailment, in 
Torrington, Conn., July 18. A founding 
editor of The Literary Guild, Van Doren 
in 1939 won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
biography of Benjamin Franklin. 
British playwright and novelist Ropert 
S. Hicuens, 85, (“The Paradise Case,” 
“The Garden of Allah”); in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, July 20. Between 1894 and 1947 
Hichens produced some 60 books. 
PWittiaM Lyon MacKenzie Kine, 75, 
Prime Minister of Canada for 21 years; 
of pneumonia, at Kingsmere Lake in 
Quebec, July 22 (see page 44). 
PSHIGENORI Toco, 67, Japanese Foreign 
Minister at the time of Pearl Harbor, who 
was sentenced to twenty years in prison 
by an international military tribunal; in 
Sugamo prison, Tokyo. 

PRex IncrAM, 58, pioneer movie maker 
and silent film director credited with dis- 
covering Rudolph Valentino; of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage, in Hollywood, July 21. 
Dr. C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, 64, prom- 
inent American psychiatrist and chief of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Institute of Living; 
in Leicester, England, July 22. 
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S FAR AS we know, this is the first picture 
A of an auto accident ever to be pub- 
lished. The year—1901. 


Fortunately, even before this accident 
happened —financial protection was ready 
and waiting. The first automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy was written by The 
Travelers in 1898. 


Since that time, The Travelers has aided 


morat: nsureww Lhe Lravelers 


**From Floyd Clymer’s Historical Motor Scrapbook—Los Angeles. Galey Photo.”’ 


car owners through Automobile insurance 
in countless unfortunate automobile acci- 
dents. The Travelers has saved its policy- 
holders sleepless nights and worries, and 
has paid millions of dollars on behalf of 
its policyholders. 


Warning: Don’t risk your life savings on a 
great-grandson of the accident pictured 
above... 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public in 
ALL ~ rho MIVA : ‘ ~ 


the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Business Trends 


Impact of the new defense program on the nation’s 
economy will be mild for some weeks. It will take 
about three months after Congress passes Truman’s 
“partial mobilization” program before the supply 
squeeze on some materials and equipment begins to 
take hold. Chances are that only a small fraction of the 
new $10,000,000,000 in military appropriations will be 
placed before Oct. 1. 


>Therell be no immediate slowdown of the housing 
boom—but new construction is likely to taper off in 
the fall. Enough houses are now under way to keep 
building at feverish pace for at least another three 
months. Officials think a severe shortage of con- 
struction materials won't be felt for four or five months. 
By the end of the year, they estimate, some 
1,000,000 to 1,100,000 new housing units will have 
been put up, a drop of 200,000 to 250,000 below 
pre-Korean expectations. 


Materials availability promises to be the main factor 
slowing housing. Lumber will be the most crucial 
item; as the armed services need more barracks, 
crating, dunning, etc., the shortage will become severe. 
A manpower shortage also is likely to affect the 
housing industry more than any other. Steel is an 
important, but not all-important, factor in the low-cost 


homebuilding field. 


Home-buying credit curbs will affect nonveterans 
more severely than vets. Under the government’s 
new terms, veterans must put up at least 5 per cent 
in cash for new houses. But that amounts, in most 
cases, to only a few hundred dollars. Non-vets, who 
have already had to make more substantial down 
payments, will not only find that they have to pay 
out more cash but that FHA appraisals are tougher. 


>The most immediate needs of the military services 
will be for steel, copper, and other metals. Most critical 
material is steel, needed for ordnance equipment, 
freight cars, trucks, tanks, and many other items. 
Since the industry is operating at more than capacity, 
whatever supplies are necessary for defense will have 
to come directly out of the civilian production pot. 


Autos and other durable goods—like refrigerators— 
will be hit by a diversion of steel supplies in three 
or four months, But, barring substantial new military 
“bites,” they'll be made at high rates through 1950. 


A television set shortage isn’t likely for a long while. 
TV output undoubtedly will be somewhat curtailed 
as equipment and manpower are diverted to defense 
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production, but the industry at present has large stocks 
of both sets and parts. 


PA big part—at least $2,000,000,000 and possibly 
more—of new defense funds will go to the aircraft 
industry. But plane makers will be able to handle 
the orders without relying, at the start at least, on 
the auto industry—as they did in the second world 
war. The principal effect of stepped-up aircraft pro- 
duction may turn out to be a reduction in the aluminum 
supply for housing and household gadgets. 


>New consumer credit regulations will be tighter 
than any since the war. As soon as legislation makes 
it possible, the Federal Reserve Board will restore 
wartime Regulation W. Likely terms: Autos, one-third 
down, eighteen months to pay; TV sets and appli- 
ances, 20 to 33% per cent down, twelve to fifteen 
months to pay. 


Washington is not concerned at present over man- 
power. The number of skilled workers is greater than 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days. Officials also figure that 
curtailments in civilian-goods production would make 
men available for work in defense plants. The Muni- 
tions Board, the National Security Resources Board, 
and the Labor Department are all currently busy 
totting up manpower needs in various areas. The 
answers won't be in for at least two weeks. 


Inventory controls are a prime mobilization problem. 
Hoarding has already gone on apace. Inventory con- 
trols would be similar to those exercised by the War 
Production Board during the last war. Manufacturers 
or jobbers who hold more than their normal supplies 
of products or materials would be ordered to get rid 
of them—if the government can track them down. 


The government will delay putting mandatory alloca- 
tions into effect. Steel suppliers will be asked to agree 
to a voluntary program to handle military needs. 
Currently, defense requirements are for about 
2,000,000 tons (annual rate). During the next two to 
three months, officials believe, the armed services 
could not place orders for more than 4,000,000 tons. 
That much can be handled on a voluntary basis. 


After four to six months voluntary controls are likely 
to be abandoned. By then, military needs are expected 
to require close to a tenth (7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons) of the nation’s vearly steel output. Direct alloca- 
tions and priorities would then be invoked, accompa- 
nied by direct curtailment of civilian production. 


PDevelopment of the week: The NSRB began to 
urge steel allocations for the booming railroad equip- 
ment industry. The board had found itself caught 
in a crossfire of urgent pleas from railroad equipment 
makers and shipbuilders for the same supply of steel. 
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SOON IT WILL HUM A SONG OF POWER 


This Bethlehem workman is checking diameters of a big 
60-ton forging which is to be part of the vertical shafting 
of a hydroelectric power unit. Day after day, year after 
year, the shaft will have to withstand severe stresses. That 
is why it is made by forging. It was formed from a red-hot 
ingot or block of steel, by hours of patient squeezing and 
working into shape under a pressure of many tons in a 
powerful hydraulic press. 

Such thorough working gives the mass of steel the fine 
quality, the dense, homogeneous metallic structure that 


parts must have to take continual severe stresses. Forging 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 


is an elaborate process, but it fully develops the rugged 
strength, the toughness and superb dependability that 


steel, and only steel, can give. 


Making big forgings takes big equipment, and skill and 
judgment that come only with experience. Big forgings 
are a Bethlehem specialty. But Bethlehem is set up for 
almost any kind of forging job, from drop forgings so 
small that you can hold them in the palm of your hand, to 
the big fellow like this shaft, and some others even larger, 


weighing more than 100 tons. 
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Industry’s Role—Tips on Procedure 


Last week President Truman began 
lining up the team he will use to mobilize 
—at least partially—the nation’s produc- 
tive strength. The quarterback was Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. Backing him up 
were two old-time New Dealers, Anna 
Rosenberg, widely known labor consult- 
ant, and Judge Sam Rosenman, onetime 
Presidential adviser. 

On Monday, Symington appeared be- 
fore Congressional committees, urging 
passage of President Truman’s “Defense 
Production Act of 1950.” Anticipating 
quick action on Truman’s program (see 
page 22), Symington was busy framing 
a code which businessmen, in the months 
to come, would be following. By last 
week this much had been decided: 
PExisting agencies will administer the 
control program for the time being. 
PWhile the Security Resources Board 
will perform the primary role of advising 
the President, the Commerce Depart- 
ment will enforce allocations, priorities, 
and inventory controls. 
>The Munitions Board, in consultation 
with the NSRB, will decide on the exact 
requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Once they are determined, 
the NSRB will follow through, passing on 
to Commerce its recommendations on 
consumer-goods curtailments. 

PIf price controls appear to be necessary, 
a new agency will have to be created. 

In his testimony, Symington also 
hinted that a full-scale war effort might 
require mobilization of civilians. Not on- 
ly will manpower be needed in factories 
and on farms to meet military needs, he 
stated, there would also be a “great new 
additional” requirement for civil defense. 

With the groundwork for industrial 
mobilization already laid, Symington was 
spending this week in conference with 
leaders in government, industry, and 
labor. His first big problem had been 
solved with designation of the Com- 
merce Department to the whole enforce- 
ment job, freezing out the competing Ag- 
riculture and Interior Departments. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Sawyer was 
looking for the man to run his Office of 
Industry Controls. Among the names 
mentioned: Hiland G. Batcheller, presi- 
dent of Allegheny-Ludlum and wartime 
boss of the WPB’s steel division; Harold 
Boeschenstein, a former key WPB official 
now with Corning Glass, and William C. 
Foster, former Under Secretary of Com- 
merce now working for the ECA. 

The Commerce Department is prepar- 
ing an order controlling inventories, to 
be issued as soon as Congressional ap- 
Proval is given. A complete series of 
industry advisory committees—which will 
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be protected by Congressional action 
from antitrust laws—will also be set up. 
They are badly needed in steel, copper, 
aluminum, zinc, lead, and rubber. 

Early this week, businessmen, most of 
whom had given full support to the Presi- 
dent’s message, were lining up for orders. 
Some had already received the word; for 
example, the Cadillac Division of Gen- 
eral Motors had been given the go-ahead 
on mass production of a new light tank, 
using former wartime facilities. 

For the bulk of businessmen, the Se- 
curity Resources Board had some advice: 


i 


If you want an allocation, or if you are 
having trouble getting materials, see the 
Commerce Department now, and later 
the industry committee in charge. And if 
you want an order, see the local procure- 
ment offices of the various services. If 
that doesn’t work, send a letter to the 
central office of the service involved. 


Steadied Market 


With a definite pattern for mobilization 
shaping up, the stock market last week 
was apparently recovering from its war 
jitters. Led by such “war babies” as steel, 
autos, and chemicals, the market had 
recovered about 40 per cent of the losses 
registered during the previous three 
weeks. Railroads boosted their average 
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Automakers prepare for a model change: To fast, hard-hitting 1950 tanks 
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past the previous high, marked up in 
November 1948. Commodity prices gen- 
erally continued the advances of recent 
weeks, but the climb was more gradual 
in most cases, 


BUYING: 


Hoarders at Work 


A New York housewife placing two 
large orders for sugar last week report- 
edly said: “I’m just trying to get some 
before the hoarders buy it all.” In Boston 
a fudgemaker from Rockland (17 miles 
away) trying to buy 60 pounds of 


a “war scare sale” with all items marked 
up at least 20 per cent. The “bargains” 
included “Kleenex—39 cents marked up 
from 18 cents” and “Candy bars—normally 
six for 25 cents, now 25 cents each.” 

Representatives of the food industry, 
answering requests for advice from gov- 
ernment officials, urged that the best 
solution would be to let the buying wave 
run itself out. Steps to curb buying, they 
said, would only add to public uneasiness. 

Agriculture Department officials point- 
ed out that the nation’s food supply is 
plentiful. The major 1950 crops—wheat, 
corn, oats, etc.—should match the average 


Russian Research Center, for the next 
issue of the trade magazine Iron Age. 
Like its American counterpart, Shimkin 
revealed, Russian steel production is run- 
ning at an all-time peak. Last year Soviet 
mills turned out 21,200,000 metric tons 
of steel (a metric ton is slightly more 
than 2,200 pounds). 

To the experts, this output represents 
a notable accomplishment, marking an- 
other big stride on Russia’s road back 
from the devastation of the second world 
war. In 1940 the Soviets had reached an 
annual capacity of 18,300,000 tons of 
steel, but by 1942 the German invasion 
(especially of the Ukraine) had cut 





sugar got nothing but laughs from 
suppliers—almost all their custom- 
ers, it seemed, now claim they are 
in the fudge or candy business. 

“I'm seeing the same faces,” a 
Boston sugar dealer remarked, 
“that I used to see regularly during 
the shortages during the war—the 
city inspectors, the cops, detectives, 
firemen. All of them are preparing 
for a heavy canning season. But 
fruits and vegetables aren’t even 
ripe yet.” 

Across the nation scared shoppers 
had started hoarding sugar, as well 
as nylons and tires, and were bid- 
ding feverishly for new and used 
cars. The Alaska Steamship Co. 
diverted a ship from its regular run 
to carry more than 40 automobiles 
to clamoring Alaskan buyers. The 
Federal Reserve Board reported a 
24 per cent rise in the nation’s 
department-store sales over a week 
ago, one of the largest jumps on 
record. Sales in Dallas and San 
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Francisco rose more than one-third. 

Inevitably, the scare buying had 
led to price increases, overloaded 
distributors, spot shortages, and 
cations by manufacturers. President 
Truman, in his radio-television broad- 
cast to the country last week, insisted 
there were no threatened shortages of 
any essential consumer goods. “I have 
read that there have been runs on sugar 
in some cities.” Rapping his lectern, he 
declared: “That’s perfectly ridiculous. 
We now have more sugar available than 
ever before.” 

Department stores took full-page ads 
to plead with their customers. The Meier 
& Frank Co. of Portland, Ore., said: 
“We think it is wrong to hoard food or 
merchandise ... Please do not overbuy 
... Let all have an equal opportunity.” 
Macy’s in New York moralized: “Every 
decent American should look on hoarding 
with revulsion! It always plays squarely 
into the hands of our enemies.” In Brook- 
lyn Abraham & Straus urged: “Don't 
spend ... in any way you'd be ashamed 
to have a GI in Korea hear about.” 

The G & G Drug Store in Mill Valley, 
Calif., tried ridicule instead. It advertised 
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“This little pig went to market’ 


bumper harvests of the last eight years. 
Government-held “reserves” (last month 
officials were calling them “surpluses”) 
included 800,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. The 
Federal food hoard contains 2% pounds 
of dried milk, two dozen eggs (dried), 
and a pound of butter for every American. 
It is also estimated the world’s sugar crop 
this year will be the largest in history. 


STEEL: 


Russia’s Resources 


Behind a curtain of secrecy and cen- 
sorship, Russia has long maintained its 
position as the world’s Great Enigma, but 
even the Kremlin can’t completely hide 
something as large as a steel industry. 
This week, for the first time since the 
1930s, a study of the U.S.S.R.’s steel 
potential and resources was available in 
the United States. 

It has been compiled by Demitri 
Shimkin, research associate of Harvard’s 
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production to 9,000,000 tons. And 
when the war ended, the Russians 
faced a total rebuilding job. 

Starting in 1945, when the in- 
vading Germans had been pushed 
back into Berlin, Soviet technicians 
poured into the Ukraine to begin re- 
habilitation of gutted mills. By the 
end of 1945, production had been 
brought back to 11,200,000 tons. 
In 1948 it was up to 17,000,000. 

Shimkin points up two good 
reasons for this rapid recovery: In 
the U.S.S.R., steel accounts for 37 
per cent of the country’s entire min- 
eral output. In the United States, 
the same industry takes care of just 
18 per cent. And the Communists 
are getting more output per man. 

As for resources, Shimkin reports 
that the Russians are rich in all the 
materials which go into steel, al- 
though the location of some reserves 
(particularly within the Arctic Cir- 
cle) poses tough problems for Rus- 
sia’s underdeveloped transportation 
system. Most significant, however, 
is the fact that Korea and Man- 
churia possess enough iron ore and 
good coking coal to “revolutionize” the 
U.S.S.R.’s entire economy. That circum- 
stance, according to many observers, 
might well account for Russia’s aggres- 
siveness in the Far East. 


Roaring U.S. Mills 


It was becoming obvious last week 
that the nation’s basic industry—steel-— 
had reached the crossroads. It could 
produce enough for peacetime needs, 
or it could handle a wartime program— 
but it couldn’t do both at the same time. 
The Korean war had struck just at the 
time the industry was beginning to make 
a dent in the huge backlog of peacetime 
orders piled up by the 1950 boom. Now, 
the situation was chaotic. 

Washington as yet had made no official 
move toward establishing allocations or 
priorities, but in anticipation that some- 
thing of the sort was on the way, con- 
sumer-goods manufacturers, spurred by 
frantic public demand, were trying to 
place new orders on top of old, unfilled 
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ones. Observers had to check records 
back to 1941 to find a similar situation. 

For its part, the steel industry went 
right on grinding out a record tonnage, 
hitting 99.4 of capacity for the week. 
Next week, it was predicted, the rate 
would be back over the 100 per cent 
mark. And at capacity steel mills could 
now produce 100,000,000 tons a year. 
But that wasn't the whole story. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced that, by 1952, expansion pro- 
grams already under way or in prospect 
would boost capacity to 105,750,000 tons 
annually, 16,000,000 tons above the war- 
time peak, reached in 1944. 

Meanwhile, the consensus in the in- 
dustry was that regardless of who gets 
future steel deliveries—civilians or the 
military—price rises are _ inevitable. 
Recent jumps in the cost of materials 
(nickel, zinc, magnesium, etc.), have 
taken the profit out of several steel 
products. Any further increases will move 
the entire base of steel prices up a 
notch or two. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Grape-Soda King 


Last week the Grapette Bottling Co. 
of Camden, Ark.—already the No. 1 
American producer of grape-flavored soft 
drinks—announced plans to capture a 
major share of the Western Hemisphere 
market. The company, which has eight 
plants ‘in operation in Central and South 
America as far south as Rio de Janeiro, 
organized a Canadian subsidiary to set 
up a flavor-concentrate plant in Montreal. 

Tyndle Fooks, dark-haired, square- 
jawed 49-year-old president and owner 
of Grapette, decided to make a million 
dollars while he was still a boy sweeping 
up sawdust and shavings for 50 cents a 








































































































Fooks bottled the taste of grapes 
July 31, 1950 

































































































































































HE fact that safety switches seem 

to be doing nothing at all until 
somebody rushes up and tugs at the 
handle in a moment of emergency is 
very deceptive. Safety switches are 
actually fighting for their lives every 
minute they are in service, fighting 
against the ravages of unavoidable 
internal heating ...and how well 
they are equipped to win this fight 
decides how much switch you have 
left for safety when you really need it. 
Normal full-load current passing 
through the usual fuses in a safety 
switch generate a lot of heat, tem- 
peratures as high as 700 degrees 


Fahrenheit in the fuse links. This is 
no criticism of fuses; they must be 
near their melting point at full load 
if they are to melt when an overload 
occurs. But the continual heating of 
the switch mechanism so tightly con- 
fined in the safety enclosure poses 
many technical problems. Insula- 
tion disintegrates. Metal parts warp 
and corrode. Contacts loosen, then 
either weld tight or “burn up.” 

Cutler-Hammer engineers tackled 
this problem of internal heating in 
safety switches nearly ten years ago, 
selected materials and designed a 
switch structure that could with- 
stand such heating. The performance 
of Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches 
in service since that time is some- 
thing you should know about and 
remember when you buy safety 
switches. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 
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day in his father’s lumber mill in the pine 
forests of Southern Arkansas. After seven 
years as a lumber salesman, Fooks bought 
a gas station but soon decided he 
wouldn’t make his million that way. 

One day in February 1926 a local 
customer drove in and remarked that he 
would like to sell his business, a small 
soft-drink bottling plant making a line of 
flavors. Fooks thought fast. From a cous- 
in, a bookkeeper for a local Coca-Cola 
bottler, he had learned that the soft- 
drink business could be highly profitable. 
The same day he bought the plant, 
selling his gas station to help pay for it. 

Fooks built up his soft-drink sales to a 
$100,000 a year volume by 1934. In 1938 
he set out to make a grape soft drink that 
would reproduce the taste of fresh 
grapes, an unsolved industry problem. 

Fooks perfected the flavor—using fresh 
Concord grapes primarily instead of ex- 
tracts—and put it on the market in 1940. 
He featured a lightweight 6-ounce bottle 
that saved his distributors as much as 20 
per cent in haulage weight. Today, 300 
bottlers are selling Grapette in 39 states 
in all major areas except New England. 
Volume for the Grapette Bottling Co. 
reached $4,500,000 last year, putting it 
in eighth place in dollar sales in the soft- 
drink industry. 

Fooks admits that his success was partly 
accidental. It was not until he entered 
the flavor business that he discovered he 
had a sharp sense of taste and smell. 
Today, after a whiff and a quick taste, he 
can pick out a glass of Grapette from 
seven imitations concocted by his chief 
chemist. During the war, when one of 
his larger competitors ran out of a vital 
ingredient, Fooks mixed up an imitation 
that officers of the competing company 
couldn’t tell from their own product. 

Today Fooks—the unofficial grape-soda 
king of America—owns the Orlando Hotel 
in Camden and one of the three largest 
herds of Black Angus cattle in the coun- 
try. He is one of the leading Methodist 
laymen in the state and a power in 
Arkansas’s Democratic Party. When one 
of the largest food companies two years 
ago offered Fooks $6,000,000 for his busi- 
ness, he just smiled and shook his head. 


FOOD: 


Modernizing Nabisco 


The National Biscuit Co., the world’s 
largest manufacturer of biscuits and 
crackers, reported this week that its sales 
for the first six months of 1950 were 
$144,511,710, down 4 per cent from a 
year ago. First-half profits of $10,256,501, 
the 52-year-old company stated, were 
also below last year’s level. But Nabisco 
is plowing a substantial portion of 
those earnings back into a long-range 
$100,000,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion drive as part of an intensive effort to 
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boost its earnings by cutting costs. 

Nabisco already has spent $45,000,000 
on its modernization program, which real- 
ly started to roll after the war. Most of 
the money has gone into facilities for 
making biscuits and crackers—like Premi- 
um Saltines, Ritz, and Vanilla Wafers— 
which account for 75 per cent of the 
firm’s sales. Among the company’s new 
factories erected since the war are crack- 
er bakeries at Houston, Portland, Ore., 
and Toronto. And other plants including 


National Biscuit also plans to shave 
costs by the use of bulk loading. Its new 
plants, for instance, are being equipped 
to take flour straight from freight cars and 
to blow it through tubes into huge storage 
towers where, with the help of gravity, it 
can be fed automatically into mixing 
machines when needed. 

The company estimates its new equip- 
ment and production methods will chop 
labor costs 3 cents on every dollar of sales 
(the labor bill came to 34.4 cents per 





Nabisco’s 300-foot band ovens cut and bake while the workers watch 


an 800,000-square-foot, $15,000,000 fac- 
tory in Chicago, are on the way. 

With the completion of its building 
program four to five years hence, Nabisco 
will have consolidated its cracker baking 
in fifteen plants. That will be a drop from 
its present string of 22 bakeries, stretched 
out from coast to coast and in Canada, 
but the firm’s capacity for turning out its 
250-odd products will be boosted by 
some 20 per cent. 

Equally important, the program will 
trim labor costs. The firm is striving to 
equip all its factories with band ovens— 
giant, 300-feet-long affairs which auto- 
matically receive dough from hoppers at 
one end, shape and bake it, and disgorge 
cookies onto a belt at the other end. With 
old-type equipment, dough had to be fed 
into the ovens by hand and the finished 
product taken out the same way. Nabisco 
already does some 60 per cent of its 
baking in band ovens and expects to push 
the figure up to 95 per cent by 1955. 


sales dollar in 1949). On the basis of 
last year’s $294,420,000 volume, that 
would amount to almost $9,000,000 in 
extra profits for the firm. 

But Nabisco still hasn’t gone as far in 
cost-cutting as it would like. For two 
years it has been working on a method of 
packaging crackers automatically. But de- 
veloping machinery to set the fragile 
cookies neatly into boxes without break- 
ing them is a tough problem. Company 
officials estimate it will take another two 
years before they get results. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Freight Cars: The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. signed contracts to lease high- 
speed “damage-free” freight cars—built 
by the General American-Evans Co. of 
Chicago—to the Pennsylvania and seven 
other major railroads. Prudential will fur- 
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nish up to $800,000,000 for 100,000 of 
the new cars. President Carrol Shanks 
hoped that this step, by boosting railroad 
earnings, would increase the value of 
Prudential’s multimillion-dollar portfolio 
of railroad securities. 

Airlines: Trans World Airlines asked a 
Federal appeals court for an injunction to 
block the government-approved merger 
of Pan American with American Overseas 
Airlines. TWA argued that the merger 
would have a “disastrous” competitive 
effect, that Pan Am’s new authority to 
serve Paris and Rome would make TWA 
even “more helpless.” 

Vacation: The Vinco Corp. of Detroit 
ordered its 300 employes to take a vaca- 
tion from July 15 to 30. The employes’ 
union, claiming that the vacation period 
should be set by negotiation, won a tem- 
porary restraining order from a circuit 
court judge—who promptly left on vaca- 
tion. The company appealed to the state 
supreme court to unsnarl the tangle. 

Homes: The Conair Sales, Inc., of Los 
Angeles has developed a process to turn 
out a two-bedroom, $3,500 reinforced- 
concrete house in twelve hours. Quick- 
drying concrete is sprayed on steel forms 
to make the walls. A giant nylon cord 
balloon, inflated within the walls, forms a 
curved platform on which concrete is 
sprayed to form a domed roof. 

TV: General Electric predicted there 
would be no further cuts in television set 
prices this fall and that industry prices 
would probably rise later this year. Some 
set prices are currently down as much as 
50 per cent from the high March levels. 


SHIPPING: 


Spurt in the Shipyards 


Last week, workers in coastal ship- 
yards were busily swarming over mer- 
chant vessels yanked from the “mothball” 
fleet, putting them in tiptop shape to 
meet defense requirements. In the four 
weeks since the Korean fighting broke 
out, 48 vessels had been pulled out of 
the national defense reserve fleet. Two 
ships had already been reconditioned 
and turned over to the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. 

With shipping once more being spoken 
of as a “lifeline,” it was time to take 
another look at the industry’s condition. 
A glance last week showed 1,187 active 
vessels in America’s private, oceangoing 
fleet. In addition, the government had 
2,229 ships still in mothballs, most of 
them built during the war and with a 
good four to six years of service in them. 
The supply was considered adequate for 
the present job. There was also plenty of 
manpower for shipyards. The one scarce 
item: oceangoing passenger vessels 
which could be quickly converted into 
troop transports. 

But the picture looked good or bad, 
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Makers of 
the famous 
New Departure 
Coaster Brake 


The First Lubricated-for-Life 
oy" Ball Bearing was Designed 
gee) and Built by NEW DEPARTURE 








_ adaptable and amazingly efficient; the mechanical con= 
veyor is the giant arm of modern construction, a mover of 
mountains .:: and the very heart of America’s mass-production 
methods. 


By originating and developing ball bearings that are Lubricated- 
for-Life, that resist loads of all kinds without material wear or 
need for adjustment, New Departure made a major contribution 
to this great labor-saving invention. 


Operating under the most rugged conditions, carriers developed 
around these self-sealed ball bearings are giving years of service 
without any cost for greasing. 


If you design, manufacture or use conveyor systems, you will 
want a copy of the informative new booklet about New Departure 
Conveyor Bearings and the services that go with them. This book- 
let will be mailed promptly to requests on business letterheads. 


Nothing Kells Like 


NEW DEPARTURE e@ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUM 
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ON THE WING! 
(It Takes TWO Wings to Fly) 


THE CHICAGO DAILY. NEWS 
1S SOARING TO NEW HEIGHTS 
ON BOTH WINGS 


CIRCULATION 


AND 


ADVERTISING 





CIRCULATION THE 
FIRST 6 MONTHS 
OF 1950 OVER 1943 











1943 


TREND IN TOTAL 
CIRCULATION OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
1ST SIX MONTHS PERIOD 
FROM 1943 TO 1950 


.. -417,800 1947. . .507,100 

. . 424,100 1948. . .501,100 

. . -466,800 1949. . .520,000 

. . -499,600 1950. . . 543,300 
To Nearest 100 





IN TOTAL 

DISPLAY LINAGE 
THE FIRST 

6 MONTHS OF 1950 
OVER 1943 











TREND IN TOTAL 
DISPLAY LINAGE OF 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
1ST SIX MONTHS PERIOD 
FROM 1943 TO 1950 


1943. .4,363,406 1947..7,117,714 
1944. . 5,053,861 1948. .7,593,141 
1945. .4,513,226 1949. .7,789,135 
1946. .5,669,803 1950. .8,460,317 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 75 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 
NEW YORK © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES @ MIAMI 
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Double Duty: Crosley Motors’ FarmOroad, introduced last week, 
can do the work of a light tractor. At the same time, its 
automotive design permits speeds up to 60 miles an hour on 
the road. Price of the vehicle without attachments: about $800. 


depending on where you stood. For most 
of the nation’s private shipyards it was 
still a lean period. They were working 
on less than a score of new oceangoing 
vessels, and so far most of the “demoth- 
balling” activity was centered in West 
Coast yards. The employment picture 
wasn't any better. The latest government 
figures showed that private builders em- 
ployed only 67,100 workers in April, 
28,800 less than the year before. 

Yet activity in both the East and the 
West definitely was beginning to pick up, 
even if it hadn’t reached the wartime 
tempo. Navy yards were adding to the 
pace. The Puget Sound Navy Yard, for 
instance, had men on a two-shift, seven- 
day week as it strove to demothball 
three escort carriers. In the San 
Francisco area, 40 ships were being re- 
activated by the Navy. Meanwhile, be- 
fore Congress was a bill which would 
give private shipyards even more 
business. It would provide $25,000,000 
tor putting another 134 of the laid-up 
merchant ships in seagoing condition. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Dishwasher: The 20th Century Ma- 
chine Co., Hazel Park, Mich., has per- 
fected a pushbutton dishwasher for home 
use. The device consists of a flexible tube 
and a brush which scrapes, scrubs, and 
rinses dishes in one operation. Granulated 
or liquid detergent, }oaded in the dish- 


washers handle, is automatically re- 
leased by pushing a button. 

Stamp Station: Commercial Controls 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., is marketing a 
completely automatic stamp dispenser 
for use in stores. When a coin is inserted 
in the correct slot, the stamps are de- 
livered, without cranking or other effort 
by the purchaser. 

Rattle Killer: Rolexco, Orange, N. J., is 
manufacturing sets of rubber buffers de- 
signed to eliminate automobile window 
rattles. A rubber unit fits between the 
window glass and the inner sill, holding 
the glass in a steady position. It can be 
installed on all types of cars except con- 
vertibles and some station-wagon models. 

Safety Lighter: Dowi Products, Inc., 
Milwaukee, is distributing an automatic 
automobile cigarette lighter. The ciga- 
rette is inserted in the lighter, a ring sur- 
rounding the cigarette is pushed in, and 
when the ring snaps back, the light 
has been made. 

Home Cooler: The York Corp., York, 
Pa., has come up with a one-unit air 
conditioner which can be installed in a 
five-room house for about $1,000. The 
company says there is no maintenance 
problem, since all parts are tightly sealed 
against external dust or internal leakage. 

Quick Cleaner: The Gebauer Chemi- 
cal Co., Cleveland, is producing the 
“S. S. Spray,” a nonirritating detergent 
for quick removal of oil and grease from 
injuries suffered by plant workers. A 
hermetically sealed bottle coritains the 
solution, for »~ ‘i>>*ion without water. 
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sty Is the largest- selling beer in America . © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Wanted. 


ore Men Like 
Mike ! 


—men who want to go places, 
and have plenty of the stuff it 
takes to get there! 


Mike lived a lively American boyhood. 
An average student, a popular athlete, 
he finished high school in ’46, decided 
to start building a career in the Army. 


tudes led to his selection for technical 
training in tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles. He took to it like a duck to water! 


Finishing technical school as a Private, 
First Class, Mike progressed steadily in 
skill, efficiency and rank. Each year he 
took a 30-day vacation trip, with pay. 


fr 


Mike could be any one of 
a thousand typical young 
career men who are go- 
ing places in today’s 
Army. He could be you! 


Mike studied, worked, watched his 
chances. Finished his first “‘hitch’”’ as a 
Sergeant. During leave he went home 
and married his high school sweetheart. 


\ Aa 
‘~ Sa 

Now, only four years after enlisting, Mike 
is a Sergeant, First Class, with an assured 
career ahead. He wouldn’t trade places, 
or future opportunities, with anybody! 


The young man of today who wants to get 
ahead can continue his education and start 
building a career at the same time, in the 
new U.S. Army. More than 200 courses 
of specialized training for many different 
career fields are taught in the various 
Army schools. Each man’s abilities are 


charted, to place him where he should de- 
velop rapidly. Working with career-minded 
young men like himself on the frontiers of 
military science, he can serve his country 
with true professional pride. Today’s U.S. 
Army is providing excellent career oppor- 
tunities for America’s finest young men. 


U. S. ARMY 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 


RECRUITING, 
é 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





PRESIOENT Truman showed moral 
DP canstate as well as good sense in 
ordering a slowdown in the Federal 
government’s own program of artificial 
stimulation to housing. He showed 
good sense ‘also in not asking for price 
controls and consumer rationing now. 

But it was doubtful wisdom to 
threaten the imposition of 
price controls and rationing 
“if a sharp rise in prices 
should make it necessary.” 
Such a threat could help to 
bring about the very price 
rise that he fears; because 
many consumers may take it 
as a hint to hoard before the 
rationing starts. 

The proponents of price 
controls completely ignore 
the vital regulating function that prices 
play in a wartime no less than in a 
peacetime econdmy. Higher prices re- 
ward and stimulate the production of 
the key war commodities at the same 
time as they discourage and penalize 
wasteful consumption. As I pointed 
out in this column of July 10, it is pre- 
cisely the shift in relative prices that 
tends to produce the quickest trans- 
formation from a peace to a war econ- 
omy. Prevention of a general rise in 
prices is to be achieved, not through 
the imposition of price controls, but 
through money and credit policy. 

The chief result of over-all price 
ceilings is not to speed up a war effort 
but to entangle it in red tape. The 
economy then breaks out with all the 
diseases so familiar under OPA: lop- 
sided and unsynchronized production, 
delays and shortages caused by dila- 
tory or inept price-control decisions, 
needless deterioration in quality, dis- 
criminatory decisions as among differ- 
ent producers, and other abuses. 


ERE are some parts of an economic 
program for the present crisis: 
1—No mere token contraction of 
the government’s owr housing pro- 
gram, but the total suspension of this 
inflationary stimulus for the duration 
of the crisis. 
2—Suspension of our arms aid to any 
country not interested enough to send 
even a token force to Korea. 
3—Suspension of the whole ECA 
gift program as at present set up, and 





its conversion to an exclusively arms- 





Program for the Crisis 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


aid program—and then only to Euro- 
pean countries which are actually 
sending military aid to Korea and in- 
creasing their military expenditures 
correspondingly. There is no excuse 
for scattering money around the globe 
for the vaguely defined purpose of 
“halting Communism” as long as the 
crucial place to make sure 
that it is actually halted is 
on the Korean battlefront. 
If it is really the “United 
Nations” that is now con- 
ducting a “police action” in 
Korea, it cannot do this by 
the mere fiction of having 
armies made up almost ex- 
clusively of American boys 
fighting and dyiac under a 
United Nations flag. The 
chief hope of preventing a third world 
war is to convince Stalin right now 
that if he or his puppets make an 
aggressive move anywhere, they will 
have to fight not merely us but the 
rest of the world. But the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations are most 
likely to convince him, not by offering 
to mediate or even by applauding our 
efforts from the sidelines, but by their 
own participation in the struggle now. 
4—The Point Four program, which 
even on the rosiest view looks toward 
a remote future, should be completely 
suspended until the Communist mili- 
tary adventure has been halted in 
South Korea. Until then it would be an 
indefensible dissipation of funds. If 
there is anybody to whom we need to 
show our “know-how” at the moment, 
it is to the North Korean Communists. 
5—Put real credit control into effect. 
Limits to installment buying and curbs 
on commodity speculation are mere 
token controls. They divert attention 
from what is really needed. We must 
restrict high-powered credit before 
we worry about merely derivative 
credit. We must restrict commercial 
bank credit, and above all Federal 
Reserve credit. We must put an end, 
especially, to the highly inflationary 
government bond-pegging policy. 


nti the Federal government is 

willing to accept these suspen- 
sions of its own inflationary measures, 
it is not consistently entitled to ask 
Congress for stringent priority and 
allocation powers over business. 
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We invite you to... 


...let us do 
your 
LEGWORK | 


Our Development and In- 
dustrial Commission maintains 
an active file of all available 
industrial buildings and sites. 
A Commission representative 
is in constant touch with real 
estate brokers, industrial pro- 
motion organizations, Chamber 
of Commerce and other sources 
of information. This data, free 
from local bias, is readily avail- 
able on a confidential basis to 
those qualified. There is no 
charge, even if individual sur- 
veys are required. 

Simply tell us what you have 
in mind — we'll do the leg 
work — get you the facts and 
the specific information you re- 
quire. 3 


the move 15 on,.. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


where 


@® avon ts SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


QO MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


Vv RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 
* 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
achusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 






WRITE TO Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, Room 102A, 


State House, Bos 33 sssachusetts, 
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peatedly swept by sooty smoke from 
passing trains. Each court did double 
duty. On one-half of one court a cham- 
pion, June Stack, practiced a twist serve; 
on the other half a 4-year-old was getting 
the ball over the net by using both hands. 
The blond and darkly tanned Mrs. 
Hoxie strode among them, snapping or- 
ders and advice to “Wild Russian,” “Bug- 
eyes,” “Pickled Herring,” and others. She 
gave the 4-year-old a kiss and sent him 
back to work with a slap on the backside. 
Over and over she urged: “Hit! Hit!” to and 
make pupils swat the ball harder. Kids play 
who couldn’t find court space were sent pro} 
over to four handball courts to bang balls Cor 
off the wall (“I can take a spot the size of the 
a door and teach every stroke there is”). coll 
Utter beginners were set to learning time 
footwork; right after that would come the her. 
backhand instruction because “everybody turr 
dreads it so.” To get smoothness into Har 
strokes, Mrs. Hoxie used mirrors and awk 
waltzy background music. She liked to boy 
come across a “hungry player—the kind 
you have to chase off the court after a 
: Re; long day at it.” But she asked for nothing 
" 5 ‘ F: 2." special in a beginner beyond a little intelli- 
- : - gence (“There are no dumb champions’). 


Mrs. Hoxie with champions Lewicki, Klodnicki, Stack, and Jax The summer coaching in Hamtramck 


Tennis in Hamtramck 


Hamtramck, Mich., is a city of nearly 
50,000 people entirely surrounded by the 
city of Detroit. Hamtramck in turn has 
surrounded Mrs. Jean Hoxie with its 
Polish boys and girls. For about 600 of 
them, again this year, the energetic little 
(5 feet 4) Irishwoman is disciplinarian, 
love counselor, and coach of their efforts 
to learn tennis—the game that put Ham- 
tramck on the national sports map. 

Mrs. Hoxie’s first tennis pupils at Ham- 
tramck (popularly pronounced Hamtram- 
ick) had tomatoes fired at them by 
derisive young onlookers. Since then she 
has coached about 5,000 kids, and in the 
past four years six of them have brought 
home twelve national championships. 
They even sweep snow off the local 
courts now to get in a little more tennis. 

Already this year Elaine Lewicki has 
added the Western girls’ title to her 
national indoor and Orange Bowl cham- 
pionships in both the junior girls’ singles 
and doubles. Ted Jax, former national 
indoor boys’ champion, walked off with 
the Michigan junior crown. June ‘Stack 
became the state champion among girls 
under 15. The state high-school cham- 
pionship went to Karen Klodnicki. And 
one of Mrs. Hoxie’s old students, Fred 
Kovaleski, stood fifteenth in the men’s 
national rankings. 

Last week Mrs. Hoxie was briskly look- 
ing for more where they came from. She 
spent all day among kids from 4 to 19 on 
,a six-court layout that was set against a 
background of factory chimneys and re- 
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Miss Stack demonstrating the service for other Hoxie pupils 
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Park is only one of Mrs. Hoxie’s tasks. At 
Pulaski Elementary School, which first 
brought her to Hamtramck 28 years ago 
as a physical-education teacher, she is 
now athletic director. During the school 
vear she holds daily tennis classes for 
junior-high and high-school students. She 
is coach of the high-school tennis varsity 
—which, since its ridiculed beginning un- 
der Mrs. Hoxie thirteen years ago, has 
won the Detroit League championship 
six times. 

A Michigan native, Columbia graduate, 
and former Western No. 1 tournament 
player, Mrs. Hoxie also holds down a 
professional post at the Orchard Lake 
Country Club. Between paid lessons and 
the clinics that she conducts at clubs, 
colleges, and schools, she collects four 
times what the Hamtramck work pays 
her. Recently she was reported to have 
turned down an $18,000 job to stay on at 
Hamtramck. Her explanation: “Seeing an 
awkward girl or a potentially delinquent 
boy amount to something is more satisfy- 
ing than money.” This year the Ham- 
tramck recreation commission has given 
her a somewhat bitter chance to prove 
she meant it. 

In other years the city paid the tourna- 
ment expenses of Mrs. Hoxie’s most prom- 
ising players. For the last fiscal year that 
amounted to $6,799—including the salar- 
ies of Mrs. Hoxie and her assistants. This 
year the recreation commission—which 
didn’t have the tennis program placed 
under its jurisdiction until 1949— 
announced that it would pay her players’ 
expenses only for Michigan events. 

This month, nevertheless, Mrs. Hoxie 
took her kids off to the Western girls’ 
championships at Milwaukee, where they 
won all three titles; the bill was paid by 
Mrs. Hoxie and her husband, a retired 
chemist. A week before her players took 
six out of eight titles in the Michigan 
state tournament for boys and girls. This 
week she was scheduled to take a seven- 
player squad to the Western junior and 
boys’ championships at South Bend, Ind., 
where college scouts will be looking for 
talent worth a tennis scholarship. 

There was no assurance that Ham- 
tramck would foot the kids’ bill, but Mrs. 
Hoxie promised: “They'll be there. 
They've earned the right to go.” 
















































BASEBALL: 


No Change in Policy 


The Pittsburgh Pirates were a last- 
Place outfit when Frank McKinney and 
three associates (including Bing Crosby) 







in 1946. Last week the Indianapolis 
banker, after having supervised approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in Pirate improve- 
ments, sold out to his partners. Al! he 
had to show, for that kind of money, 
Was an eighth-place team and a con- 
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mi to years 
zw of Service 


Yes, you'll find the trim styling you want 
in Frigidaire Water Coolers. But—even 
more important —beneath the beauty 
you'll find outstanding quality. And the 
key to that quality is the famous Meter- 
Miser refrigerating unit—tested and 
proved in millions of Frigidaire prod- 
ucts. It’s your assurance of long, thrifty, 
trouble-free service — carries a special 
5-Year Warranty. No wonder— 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 
Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer.Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, O. In Can., Leaside 12, Ont. 





Big Impressions 
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Eleanor Holm—Billy Rose 
“steals the show” 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Rose flew Buenos 
Aires-Balboa lap of their round-the- 
world flight aboard El InterAmericano. 
“Our 3 big impressions . . . confidence in 
the pilots... luxurious plane... pictur- 
esque stops en route. In the air, El Inter- 
Americano steals the show.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, “B. A.” Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN , GRACE AIRWAYS 








“2°, Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 
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bought them for an estimated $1,800,000 | 
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tn Exclusive 
Newsweek Feature 


S| “PERISCOPE” 


| FOR NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS 
AND WHAT’S AHEAD 
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ou may have observed, if you 
looked in the right place and used 
a strong lens, a small but significant 
westward movement across our ‘coun- 
try last week. It was composed of 
Terry Allen, the flyweight champion 
of the world, who was born and grew 
up, though not a great deal, in the 
London borough, Islington. 
Britain has produced many 
fine flyweights, including the 
finest of all, the artistic 
Welsh mite, Jimmy Wilde. 
I do not say Mr. Allen is in 
the top flight of flyweight 
champions, but I do not say 
he is not. There is no clear 
evidence as yet, pro or con. 
At any rate, he attracted 
quite a bit of attention, from 
Americans with sharp eyes, because 
the sight of a flyweight champion has 
been a rare one here for many years. 
That leads me to a point of con- 
siderable importance. I did not men- 
tion it to Mr. Allen when I saw him, or 
thought I saw him, for fear of disturb- 
ing his morale. The fact is, however, 
that he was heading straight into an 
extremely powerful and complex sit- 
uation, located in Honolulu, T.H. 


or a long time, Sad Sam Ichinose, 

the well-known Honolulu fight im- 
presario, has been inviting world fly- 
weight champions to come to the 
Islands and meet his own tiger, Dado 
Marino. The moment that Dado beats 
one of these guests, Mr. Ichinose will 
be in a position to buttonhole the 
U.S. Government and say: 

“Give statehood to Hawaii, and you 
will have the flyweight champion of 
the world.” 

Of course, Hawaii is already highly 
American, but a state with a world 
flyweight champion in it is something 
more conclusive than a territory with 
the same. It is not too much to say that 
our government has been thinking 
along those very lines. For some time 
now, Washington’s policy has coin- 
cided with Sad Sam Ichinose’s. When 
Sam’s boy wins that title, the last 
barrier to statehood for Hawaii will 
have been removed. 

We might, it’s true, have tried to 
develop a flyweight champion right 
here on the mainland. The trouble is, 
every kid of suitable displacement 
would rather be a jockey (dubious 








From the Bow Bells to Waikiki 


by JOHN LARDNER 


taste, perhaps, but let it pass). So 
Washington watched with frank inter- 
est when Mr. Ichinose took his minute 
werewolf to London, in 1947, to fight 
Rinty Monoghan, then the flyweight 
king. Rinty repelled the challenge, 
and Washington had to bide its time. 

Mr. Allen, Rinty’s successor and 
Hawaii's potential stepping- 
stone to statehood, was born 
in an area bounded west by 
St. Pancras, south by Shore- 
ditch and Finsbury, east by 
Stoke Newington and Hack- 
ney, and extending north to 
the boundary of the county 
of London. I do not believe 
I am violating a confidence 
when I state those facts, or 
when I say that his baptis- 
mal name was Edward Govier. It’s as 
far as anyone can go, however, in 
view of the circumstances. 

Terry will have one advantage in 
his bout in Honolulu: he is a younger 
microcosm than Marino by nine years. 
But he is violating a rule of fight pro- 
cedure much older than either of 
them. As laid down by a distant rela- 
tive of the Marquess of Queensberry, 
the rule runs as follows: Never take 
your championship to the other fel- 
low’s home town. 

When Battling Siki, the singular 
Senegalese, risked the light heavy- 
weight title against Michael Francis 
McTigue, on St. Patrick’s Day, in 
Dublin, he was not actually invading 
Mike’s home town. Mike was born in 
the County Clare. But why split hairs? 
The judges didn’t. Very soon after- 
ward, McTigue, the new champ, went 
down to Georgia to fight Georgia’s 
favorite son, Young Stribling. He didn’t 
even get the benefit of a draw until 
he and the referee were 500 miles 
north of there, well on the way home. 


HE same trend was noticeable 

whenever any middleweight went 
to Seattle to meet Seattle’s personal 
middleweight, Mysterious Al Hostak. 
If Mr. Allen wants his history more 
recent, there was a case this year, 
when Manuel Ortiz, the bantamweight 
champion, fought a South African, Vic 
Toweel, in Johannesburg. Ortiz came 
out with everything but his title. 

Then there was a case in New 
Orleans in the 1830s, when—oh, well, 
Terry is on his own. 
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viction: “You can’t run a ball club by 
remote control.” 

Under their new president, John 
Galbreath—a real-estate operator in Col- 
umbus, Ohio—the Pirates apparently 
wouldn't stop spending money. The same 
day McKinney quit, the club purchased 
third baseman Bob Dillinger from the 
Philadelphia Athletics for “less than 
$50,000.” Although the Athletics had 
given up $100,000 and four players to 
get Dillinger only last winter, one major 
magnate thought the reduced price tag 
was easy to believe if a man knew 
Dillinger’s “general demeanor.” 


ATTENDANCE: 


Short and Long of It 


As a subject for his master’s thesis, 
graduate student Jerry Jordan of the 
University of Pennsylvania picked a real 
puzzler: the effects of television on sports 
attendance. While promoters swore by 
or at the new medium, depending on 
how their own little businesses happened 
to be doing, Jordan rummaged through 
the seasonal records of 460 baseball clubs, 
194 colleges, 32 high schools, and 100 
arenas—the equivalent of 124,000,000 
paid admissions. 

Last week, before an audience of 
television and sports executives in Los 
Angeles, Jordan reported his main 
finding: “Television has only a short- 
range adverse effect on sports attendance.” 
For two years after buying a television 
set, the average football fan, he said, 
was inclined to stay away from the 
stadium. For a baseball fan, who could 
watch many more games in a season, the 
novelty wore off after one year. After 
that, he was likely to start going out to 
the ball park again—accompanied by the 
new fans that television had developed 
among his friends and family. 

Jordan investigated popular theories 
about television in college football and 
wound up contradicting them. Colleges 
with video contracts, he said, showed 
greater attendance gains than  non- 
televised teams. Small colleges and high 
schools in areas reached by big-game 
telecasts did better than comparable 
teams in blacked-out areas. (College ath- 
letic conference commissioners who met 
at Mackinac Island, Mich., last week dis- 
agreed with Jordan’s conclusions. They 
said television was hurting both football 
and basketball receipts, especially in the 
East, which they called the country’s 
densest television area. ) 

To researcher Jordan it appeared that 
the ups and downs of sports attendance 
were, in the final analysis, being deter- 
mined by the same old pre-television 
factors: “Performance, the sportgoing 
public’s wages and hours of leisure, man- 
agement of the aftraction concerned, 
and publicity.” 


Newsweek 
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Atoms for All 


Last week the University of Maine 
conducted a two-day teachers’ seminar 
on the subject. A three-week session for 
elementary and secondary Connecticut 
teachers at Danbury heard nothing else. 
At other points this summer, efforts have 
been made to teach teachers an under- 
standing of atomic energy and its com- 
plex implications for living as well as 
dying. But the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, approvingly aware of such under- 
takings, had a quick answer for the 
question of where the best atomic educa- 
tion work was being done. Far in front, at 
this point, stood the state of Iowa. 

On the presses this month were the 
instructional materials for “The Iowa Plan 
for the Study of Atomic Energy”—the 
country’s first statewide attempt to pro- 
mote public comprehension of the atom 
beyond the scarehead stage. Last year 
adult Iowans had access to the Marengo 
experiment’s lecture series, as well as a 
public-demonstration project at Burling- 
ton and group work at Iowa City. Adults 
will be only one concern of the program 
scheduled to begin in September. Five 
committees drafted five distinct outlines 
for (1) grownups, (2) colleges, (3) high 
schools, (4) grade schools, and (5) ori- 
entation for everyone. 

The elementary-school section will 
recommend a. fifth-grade start for the 
subject, and experiments removed any 
doubts of a fifth-grader’s ability to handle 
it. After a three-week course, one fifth- 
grader was capable of this definition of 
chain reaction: “Like when an atom is 
split, a particle flies off and hits another 
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atom and that one breaks off and it keeps 
on breaking other atoms. Like on a tra- 
peze, when you swing from one to 
another.” A sixth-grade teacher, after 
interrogating one of her students, re- 
ported: “He already knows more about 
atomic energy than I do.” 

Adoption of the study will be a local- 
option matter, but it is considered urgent 
by Jessie Parker, state superintendent of 
public instruction: “The American people 
need atomic literacy quickly ... They 
must be made aware that it is up to them 
whether atomic energy will make their 
lives better or destroy them.” 

Optional, too, will be the material’s 
place in the school curriculum. It can be 
taught separately or fitted into existing 
science or social courses. Miss Parker 
obviously didn’t think it would be out of 
place in social studies. “The most im- 
portant thing about the atom,” she em- 
phasized, “is not the atom but the people.” 


Two-Way Traffic 


The office, set up at Oxford University 
by a couple of former GI’s out of Minne- 
apolis, had nothing fancy about it except 
its name: International Research Fund. 
There wasn’t even a telephone. The calls 
that came in from impressively distant 
American and European cities had to 
be taken on a coin-box phone. For scores 
of Europeans, however, the makeshift 
headquarters of Bob Johnston and Jack 
Wiersma this summer has been the next 
best thing to a gold mine. 

It enabled the Oxford University 
Players to depart last week for the Uni- 
ted States, where they will perform at 
Eastern and Middle Western universities. 





Racy Reading: The number seen on the screen above was shown 
for only 1/125 of a second; the reader then was expected to write 
down all seven digits. In the Reading Laboratory, opened in New 
York this summer, a four-man staff and instruments are supposed 
to double a pupil’s reading speed in 30 hours. Last week six pre- 
college students were doing 535 words a minute after fifteen hours, 
compared with an average of 274 before they started the course. 
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The IRF office staff, ali Oxford students, 
also had made it possible for fifteen 
Italian medical students to spend up to 
eight weeks in free American study. A 
Welsh miner got his wish: a summer 
course at the University of Illinois and a 
firsthand study of the region’s coal pits 
and steel plants. A group of history stu- 
dents was packed off to the States to 
walk the very ground on which Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen Douglas waged 
their debates. 

Without assistance, none of these could 
have afforded the trip. But “Operation 
Friendship” in its first year had (1) cut 
their transportation expenses, (2) located 
American homes ready to take them in, 
and (3) found other Americans—Rotar- 
ians, Kiwanians, and such—who would 
see to it that the visitors didn’t run out 
of ice-cream money. 

Johnston and Wiersma were no green 
hands at stretching another fellow’s lean 
pocketbook. When they met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1946 and dis- 
covered a mutual desire to do something 
about world peace, they didn’t work it 
all off in talk. They organized SPAN 
(Student Project for Amity Among Na- 
tions). They implemented their hope of 
“understanding and cooperation between 
peoples” by arranging study missions to 
ten countries for 150 students. 

After reaching Oxford—Johnston on a 
Rhodes scholarship and Wiersma on a 
Fulbright grant--the Americans decided 
that student exchanges were too nearly a 
one-way traffic proposition. This year 
about 30,000 American students were 
expected to travel and study abroad; a 
comparative handful of European stu- 
dents would be coming to America. An 
old. acquaintance in international travel 
matters, L. J. Krebs, offered them a 
chance to expand the traffic. 

His idea: For every $355 round-trip, 
charter-plane fare that an American paid 
to his Student Travel Service, Krebs 
would make a $100 travel grant to a 
European if the IRF (an adjunct of SPAN 
and headed by Johnston) would pitch 
in on the other details. That meant cor- 
respondence and talks with the American 
State Department, the British Foreign 
Office, and the Bank of England. It also 
meant the arranging of travel schedules, 
lodgings, and courses for America-bound 
Europeans—while the IRF was working 
on low-cost living and study facilities for 
Europe-bound Americans. 

Last week Johnston and Wiersma 
scarcely sounded like men who had taken 
on more work than they could handle. 
On the basis of this year’s results, they 
thought “Operation Friendship” might get 
1,000 Europeans to the States next sum- 
mer. And they meant to keep it from 
becoming just one more tourist service. 
“Travel in itself ... does not make peace,” 
Johnston conceded, “but travel for peace 
may tell another, and happier, story.” 
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Whose “*Tzena’’? 


The tale of a current novelty hit named 
“Tzena, Tzena, Tzena” should have 
been a very simple success story—but it 
wasn’t. Gordon Jenkins, currently one of 
Decca’s top-selling bandleaders, heard 
The Weavers sing the song in Hebrew at 
the Village Vanguard, a Greenwich Vil- 
lage night spot in New York. He liked its 
gaiety and rollicking spirit, so he wrote 
English lyrics for it himself and recorded 
it for Decca with his band and The 
Weavers—an unusual mixed — quartet. 
Cromwell Music published it and copy- 
righted it with credits to Jenkins and to 
the “new music and arrange- 
ments” of Spencer Ross, “Based 
on Traditional Melody.” 

So far—very good. For the 
disk jockeys went for the tune 
and so did the public. Columbia 
climbed on the turntables with 
a Mitch Miller version, RCA 
Victor with one by Ralph 
Flanagan, and Mercury with a 
disk by Vic Damone. All used 
the Cromwell “Tzena,”* whose 
over-all tone is that of commu- 
nity singing and dancing. 

But concurrent with “Tzena’s” 
success, complications arose. 
Mills Music produced another 
copyrighted “Tzena,.” with words 
by Mitchell Parish (lyricist for 
“Stardust”), music by Issachar 
Miron (Michrovsky) and Julius 
Grossman. The Mills story be- 
hind the song: Miron had been 
an official in the law department 
of the municipal corporation of 
Tel-Aviv and has since become 
a captain in the Israel Army. He 
wrote the first two parts of the 
song, and it was sung all over 
Israel during the war and 
brought back to the United 
States by volunteers in the Jew- 
ish brigades. Grossman, a young 
American composer, heard it, 
thought it was too short, and added a 
third part of his own. Parish was brought 
in for the lyrics, which make Tzena a 
girl, “the darling of the regiment.” 

But Cromwell and Mills are not the 
only ones in the copyright confusion. In 
1948, the song was published and copy- 
righted by the Zionist Organization of 
America with an arrangement by A. W. 
Binder, it being classified as a folk song. 
Then this vear “Songs We Sing,” a pub- 
lication of the United Synagogue Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, published 
“Tzena” with credits to I. Miron for 
music, Harry Coopersmith for arrange- 
ment, and Y. Hagiz for lyrics. 

To make things even stranger, as of 
last week nobody had sued, although 





*In Hebrew, Tzena means “come out.” 
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Mills had notified all recording compa- 
nies of its copyright claim. But “copyright 
in dispute” was enough for Tin Pan 
Alley, and “Tzena” is now considered 
too hot to -handle further. However, the 
records already made spin merrily along, 
with “Tzena, Tzena, Tzena” climbing 
higher on all the song polls. 


‘Medium’ in the Round 


By the time the summer is over, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s two-act opera “The Me- 
dium” will have had everything. Since its 
premicre in 1946, the work has been 
performed on records, on the radio, and 
on television. Last week it was given its 





Peter Halberg 
Zelma George was overwhelming as Madame Flora 


first theater-in-the-round production at 
The Arena, Broadway’s first panoramic 
showplace (NEwsweek, June 12). And 
next month Menotti is scheduled to film 
“The Medium” in Italy. 

Heretofore, the opera has been almost 
completely associated with the singing 
actress Marie Powers. Her interpretation 
of the role of Madame Flora, the phony 
medium who is finally victimized by her 
own machinations, has become a classic 
in the contemporary musical theater, and 
it is Miss Powers who will do the role for 
the film version. But Miss Powers is now 
in Menotti’s most recent opera, “The 
Consul” (Newsweek, March 27)—which 
is playing at the Ethel Barrymore Thea- 
ter, just across the street from The Arena. 

So it was that “The Medium” in The 
Arena had a new Madame Flora. Her 


name is Zelma George, and her impact 
was every bit as- impressive as her bulk 
which, though not officially admitted, 
must run over 250 pounds. A Negro 
dramatic soprano, Mrs. George (she is 
the wife of Clayborne George, Cleveland 
attorney and president of the city’s Civil 
Service Commission) was not new to the 
role, for during the past winter and 
spring she performed it at Karamu Thea- 
ter in Cleveland 67 times. 

Until she took over Madame Flora, 
Mrs. George was best known as an edu- 
cator and social worker. She studied 
music and singing when she was a young 
girl, but she could not follow music as a 
career because her father, a Baptist min- 
ister, died and she had to take 
over the responsibility for edu- 
cating her four sisters. As Zelma 
Watson, she was a_ probation 
officer in the Chicago juvenile 
court, dean of women at Ten- 
nessee State College in Nash- 
ville, and director of a Los 
Angeles community center. As 
a result of her work on the West 
Coast, she was given a $5,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to do a bibliography of 
works which make use of formal 
Negro music. And all she lacks 
for her Ph.D. is the completion 
of her thesis, which will be 
titled: “Some Sociological Im- 
plications of Negro Art Music.” 

But through it all, Mrs. 
George never gave up singing. “I 
sing for my own pleasure,” she 
says. “It’s an emotional outlet.” 
Although she is more than occu- 
pied as a member of many civic 
boards in Cleveland, she was 
persuaded to sing in Karamu’s 
“The Medium” because the 
management had difficulty in 
finding someone to fill the role 
and because her husband was 
on the board and the opera was 
chosen to open the new Karamu. 

Mrs. George’s interest in soci- 
ology, however, hindered her acting at 
early rehearsals, especially in her attitude 
toward Toby, the mute boy who is badly 
mistreated in the opera. “I had no basis 
for hate,” she says now. “They were 
having a great deal of trouble with me. 
I just couldn’t hate.” Then Benno Frank, 
Karamu’s director, suggested that Mrs. 
George play Madame Flora in a wheel 
chair, overpowerful in the shoulders, but 
crippled from the waist down. The idea 
worked, and Mrs. George produced a 
characterization as overwhelming as her 
big-dimensioned soprano. 

The wheel chair is particularly effec- 
tive in theater-in-the-round presentation, 
for Mrs. George whips herself about so 
that she favors no particular side of The 
Arena. Menotti staged the production 
himself and did it brilliantly. Evelyn 
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Keller and Leo Coleman were back in 
their familiar parts of Monica and Toby, 
and both were excellent. The only draw- 
back was the use of two-piano accompa- 
niment in place of an orchestra. 


L’ Affaire Krips 


When Josef Krips arrived at the New 
York International Airport one day last 
week, the Austrian conductor had noth- 
ing more on his mind than the reception 
he might receive two days later at his 
American debut with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the Ravinia Festival. But the 
conductor of the Vienna State Opera and 
the Vienna Philharmonic never received 
Chicago’s. appraisal of him as a maestro, 
for he and his wife were immediately 
seized by Immigration authorities and 
hustled to Ellis Island. 

Although the Austrian consul in New 
York, Franz Leitner, attempted to see 
Krips, as did his American management, 
they were not allowed to do so. Three 
days after his arrival, Krips was on his way 
back to the airport to return to Vienna. 

Krips could have chosen to sit it out at 
Ellis Island for-a hearing, but the con- 
ductor was due in Salzburg the following 
week for rehearsals for the festival and 
so elected to leave “under protest.” 

Krips added that perhaps his difficul- 
ties arose from his journey to Russia in 
1947, “but I was sent by Chancellor 
Leopold Figl.” Whether his trip had that 
official status was open to doubt by many 
Viennese, but the fact that a trip to the 
Soviet Union was involved was enough 
for the Communist press in Vienna. Der 
Abend, Vienna’s most influential Red or- 
gan, put the Krips affair on its front page 
under the headline “Why Professor Krips 
Was Arrested in New York.” In 1947, 
said Der Abend, Krips gave ten concerts 
in Moscow and Leningrad in eighteen 
days and “won sympathy for Austria from 
the Soviet audience.” After his return to 
Vienna, continued Der Abend, Krips had 
said; “We must always hold before our 
eyes that in the last ten years between 
both nations a wall has been built up. 
Therefore how much more wonderful is 
the understanding that I received during 
my whole stay in the Soviet Union ... I 
have only had the greatest love and hos- 
pitality given to me.” 

But it was baffling to Europeans—as it 
doubtless was to some Americans—that 
the State Department, which grants visas, 
and the Justice Department, which con- 
trols entry, should disagree about eligibil- 
ity for entry into the United States. The 
New York Herald Tribune editorialized: 
“There is no excuse for someone to be 
granted permission to come here on one 
side of the ocean and be deprived of it 
on the other. When, as in this case, the 
person involved is a man of eminence, the 
affair makes America look down- 
right ridiculous.” 
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You've seen him in a Pullman car, for 
he’s a traveling salesman. Eleven months 
of the year he goes Pullman on business. 


But now he has no urgent appoint- 
ment to keep, no paper work to do en 
route, no business problems that require 
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his complete and private attention. He’s 
on vacation. 

And when he travels for pleasure (as 
when he travels for business), he goes 
Pullman. 


There’s a tip for your vacation trip: 


(is good mesic GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 





© 1050, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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REVIEWS: 
New Films 


Duchess of Idaho (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). The plot of this standard Tech- 
nicolored musical clearly achieves its 
primary goal by keeping Esther Williams 
paddling in a pool, skiing at Sun Valley, 
and otherwise physically active while 
romance circles lethargically about her. 
A four-way love story that is simon simple 
to observe but highly confusing to the 
participants involves Miss Williams as an 
aquacade star, Paula Raymond as her 
homebody roommate who is in love with 
her boss, John Lund, and Van Johnson as 
a philandering bandleader who gets 
around a lot. including Miss Williams. 

With Connie Haines singing a trio of 
lively numbers, Eleanor Powell appear- 
ing briefly for a nifty tap dance, and 
Lena Horne turning “Baby, Come Out of 
the Clouds” into a simmering torch song, 
“Duchess” has a lot to offer as hot-weather 
entertainment. Miss Williams and her 
co-stars are diligent after their various 
fashions; inspiration over and above the 
story line is contributed in some measure 
by the humorous and pertly attractive 
Miss Raymond and Clinton Sundberg as 
a valet who takes offense easily. 


Spy Haunt (Universal-International). Up 
to a point this is a regulation espionage 
thriller in which Marta Toren, as the 
agent for a European democracy, at- 
tempts to smuggle the film evidence of a 
political assassination to UN authorities 
in Paris. Devious even for one in her 
profession, Miss Toren secretes the micro- 
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Johnson and Potato Queen Williams 


film in the collar of a black panther—one 
of a pair that are being railroaded north 
from Milan in the care of Howard Duff. 

After that “Spy Hunt,” based on Victor 
Canning’s novel, “Panthers’ Moon,” side- 
steps the beaten path for a fairly exciting 
foray in unexplored territory. By the 
time Duff realizes that something stronger 
than mere animal attraction must have 
accounted for Miss Toren’s unusual inter- 
est in both himself and his panthers, the 
train has been sabotaged and the preda- 
tory beasts allowed to escape into the 
Swiss countryside. 

On the surface the ensuing police hunt 
looks like an understandable attempt to 





Marta Toren finds use for the collar of an unsuspecting panthey 
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make the countryside safe for domestic 
animals. But gathered together at Walter 
Slezak’s mountain inn is a strangely mixed 
bag of hunters who insist on helping 
the police. Given Philip Dorn, Robert 
Douglas, and Philip Friend as volunteers 
and possible enemy agents, the lady and 
Duff have a pretty grim time before the 
evidence is recovered. The panthers, on 
the other hand, appear to enjoy their 
brief fling at freedom. 


INDUSTRY: 
Up for Air 


The British film industry, submerged 
for two years in financial difficulties, last 
week came up for air. It received a 
wallet full of badly needed money from 
the government and hoped for more 
from a somewhat surprising outside 
source—Hollywood. 

The government’s assistance came in 
the form of reducing part of the enter- 
tainment tax. The new arrangement 
lifted no more than one halfpenny off 
the tax on cinema seats, but British 
movie men figured that it would increase 
their incomes by £3,000,000 a year.*. 

Britain’s three movie moguls, multi- 
millionaire J. Arthur Rank, Sir Alexander 
Korda of London Films and British Lion, 
and Sir Philip Warter of the Associated 
British Corp., rejoiced openly at the 
remission, but they warily pointed out 
that if British movies were to get “right 
back on their feet,” they could do so 
only with the cooperation of their com- 
petitor, Hollywood. 

“Only with American money and 
stars in our films can we hope to survive 
world competition,” said Sir Philip. 

Already American movie companies 
had started moving into at least three of 
Britain’s five big empty studios. These 
Anglo-American productions worked 
well for both sides; they gave employ- 
ment to about a quarter of the un- 
employed 60 per cent of British film 
technicians, and they enabled Holly- 
wood to use up part of its frozen sterling. 

But the move-in also touched off the 
anger of American labor unions, which 
foresaw loss of work to American tech- 
nicians. At the same time the British 
criticized the casting of American stars 
in such British roles as Queen Victoria 
(Irene Dunne in Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s “The Mudlark”). 

Meantime, Associated British is al- 
ready well on the road to survival, 
thanks to a close tie-up with Warner 
Brothers. Warners owns 37% per cent of 
Associated British and, in return for dis- 
tribution of their films in Britain, has 
guaranteed a comparable break for 
ABC’s movies in America—a guarantee 
on which Rank and Korda cannot count. 








*Last year’s entertainment tax cost £38,000,000, 
nearly a third of the gross box-office receipts. 
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Sir Philip, like his two local rivals, has 
finally tumbled to the sad but truthful 
conclusion that not one of his top stars, 
with the possible exception of Richard 
(“The Hasty Heart”) Todd, can lure 
the American moviegoer into the theater 
on his or her name alone. In the future 
the Big Three hope to bring fame to 
their leading actors by co-starring them 
alongside American box-office names. 
Then, it is hoped, after two such films 
the British performer can carry a third 
production on his own shoulders. 

Sir Alexander Korda is also a firm 
believer in outside talent. He has booked 


Irene Dunne’s Yankee Victoria 


the American Canada Lee for his pro- 
duction of “Cry, the Beloved Country,” 
to be directed in Africa next winter by 
Korda’s brother Zoltan. Similarly, he has 
a feeler out for the Italian Roberto 
Rossellini, who, he hopes, will agree to 
direct a film for his organization. 

In assisting the British film industry, 
the Labor government has temporarily 
postponed Rank’s threat to go out of pro- 
duction altogether. Even so, today the 
flour-miller film magnate spends more 
time in his mills than in his movie studios. 
During the past year he has virtually 
gone out of wholesale film production, 
releasing a large number of stars and 
producers from their contracts. While the 
majority of British-made films still bear 
his distribution mark, the bulk of them 
are the work of independent producers 
and directors under contract to no one 
but themselves. Rank’s contribution varies 
from 30 per cent to 70 per cent of the 
independents’ production budgets. 

Many people inside the film industry 
welcome the release from Rank’s “mono- 
poly.” Although they credit the multi- 
millionaire with building up the British 
movie industry during the war, they have 
felt lately that his grip on the business 
was becoming a stranglehold and that 
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talent should be encouraged to strike 
out on its own. 

The dissolution of the Rank empire 
began in August 1947—the date the 
Labor government forced a 75 per cent 
tax on all foreign films entering Britain. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton launched the new tax offensive 
without any warning to the Big Three— 
the people who, as events turned out, 
were hardest hit by it. 

Hollywood immediately struck back by 
banning the entry of American films into 
Britain. Ten months later—and again 
without consulting the industry—the Brit- 






ish Government signed a compromise 
agreement with the U.S. motion-picture 
industry, and once again British audi- 
ences were able to see the glossy Ameri- 
can product on their screens. Rank found 
himself committed to an oversized list of 
high-salaried stars and expensive produc- 
tion schedules. The films he had rushed 
hurriedly into production were thrown 
into competition with dozens of elaborate 
and star-studded offerings from Holly- 
wood. The North Country miller who 
had poured his millions into the movie 
business began to lose heavily. 

For a year he carried on, with losses 
piling on top of each other. Then gradu- 
ally from June 1948 until late last year 
his executives began the retrenching pro- 
cess that cut his contract list of 80 stars 
to the 30 he has today. And even of 
these, many are farmed out to independ- 
ents and West End theaters or sitting 
twiddling their thumbs at home. 

Rank met the news of the reduction in 
the entertainment tax with a cautious 
smile. “He was bitten once and that for 
any Yorkshireman is enough,” says one 
of his personal assistants. So, despite the 
optimistic present, Rank has.no plans to 
step up production as he did—to his vast 
loss—in the crisis of 1947. 
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“He simply goes to pieces when 
I forget the Angostura®* in his 
Manhattans!” 


ANGOSTU pa. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





*You know what zest and tang Angostura adds 
to Manhattans. But do you know the piquane 
difference Angostura makes in soups, salads? 
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Lattimore on Lattimore 


The message of Owen Lattimore’s 
“Ordeal by Slander” is that it is painful 
and trying to be accused of being a 
Communist if one is not, to have one’s 
words distorted and credit for one’s work 
withheld. This is surely reprehensible, as 
most readers would admit without his 
repeated statement of it. 

But when he goes on to say that “no 
more cruel or unusual punishment can be 
devised than allowing a senator to make 
charges against individuals that he has 
not even attempted to substantiate with 
proof,” he seems on less safe ground. 
Survivors of Soviet prison camps, if any, 
might disagree, but Lattimore’s own ac- 
count of what happened to him does not 
bear him out. He was in Afghanistan with 
a United Nations mission last March when 
he received a cable: “Senator McCarthy 
says off record you top Russian espionage 
agent in United States.” Clearly, he 
thought, “this was going to be a fight 
to the finish.” 

When the mission’s task was completed, 
he hurried home by plane. The American 
ambassadors at Karachi and Kabul were 
sympathetic: McCarthy’s attacks “were 
extremely unsettling to American diplo- 
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the way to London to meet me was like 
getting a signal in a code to which I had 
the key.” His wife wrote that she had 
retained Abe Fortas, law partner of 
Thurman Arnold, and that in a radio 
broadcast Drew Pearson “gave you 
terrific support.” 

Close friends like Joe Barnes (“one of 
the top newspapermen in America’) 
came to Lattimore’s defense. Stanley 
Salmen, executive vice president of 
Little, Brown, his publishers, flew to 
Washington to help prepare his state- 
ments. “So with me drafting, Joe as re- 
write man and tough guy, Stanley as 
editor, and Abe Fortas as general and 
legal adviser, we now had a team.” Seven 
colleagues from Johns Hopkins came to 
Washington each day to document 
McCarthy’s misstatements. Six volunteer 
helpers so organized Lattimore’s classes 
that only one lecture was missed. Hun- 
dreds of letters came from plain citizens. 
Fifteen social scientists at the University 
of Chicago wired their senators. A Har- 
vard professor wired Far Eastern experts 
all over the country; only one failed to 
respond immediately. Brig. Gen. Elliot 
Thorpe, former chief of General Mac- 
Arthur’s counterintelligence, testified in 
his behalf. 


This does not seem particularly cruel 
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The Owen Lattimores: Neither he nor his wife was shunned or threatened 


macy.” His UN colleagues were sympa- 
thetic; they said: “That hysteria you 
people are having in America is going too 
far.” The newspapermen in Rome, Lon- 
don, New York, and Washington were 
also sympathetic, as was the plane 
stewardess at Shannon airport. 

The editor of his home-town paper, The 
Baltimore Sun, met him at the London 
airport: “The fact that he had come all 
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o: unusual. Neither Lattimore nor his 
wife was shunned or threatened. When 
he went shopping, the clerks were uni- 
formly courteous. When he went to a 
movie and saw a newsreel of his arrival 
in New York, the audience applauded. 
He quotes from his past writings several 
passages of criticism of- Russia and says 
that he served on an aid-to-Finland com- 
mittee in 1939-40. With the publicity 


that the McCarthy hearings caused, it 
seems in retrospect an ideal opportunity 
te have delivered a scorching denuncia- 
tion of Soviet treachery in the Far East. 

But Lattimore’s position was that the 
United States should encourage Chinese 
nationalism (but not Chiang Kai-shek) 
“even if it is Communist nationalism.” He 
added the hope that such nationalism, or 
Communism, might stand up to the Soviet 
Union. Before the invasion of South 
Korea (he wrote his book last May) he 
wrote: “I warned that we cannot expect 
to succeed with little Chiang Kai-sheks 
where we failed with the big Chiang 
Kai-shek. But we are still supporting a 
little Chiang Kai-shek in South Korea.” 
(OrDEAL BY SLANDER. By Owen Latti- 
more. 236 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75.) 


India Interviewed 


The travels through India of John 
Muehl began on foot on a hilltop about 
2 miles from Wankaner in Northwest 
India and ended some 2,300 miles and 
six months later when he collapsed near 
the border of Hyderabad. The book 
that he has written about it, “Interview 
With India,” is certainly one of the very 
best travel books in current literature; to 
find anything like it the reader must go 
back to such giants in the field as John 
Lloyd Stephens and Richard Burton. 

Muehi is the young (28-year-old) 
Detroit-born writer who four years ago 
published “American Sahib,” his war 
experiences in India when he was at- 
tached to the British Indian Army. Now 
an instructor in English at the University 
of Michigan, he returned to India after 
the war to witness independence and 
the withdrawal of the British, about 
which he has written a brief introductory 
chapter. In January 1948 he set out alone 
to see as much as he could of what the 
changes meant in the lives of the people 
who live in India’s 6,000,000 villages. 

One distinction of “Interview With 
India” is that Muehl seems entirely un- 
aware of how much journalistic enter- 
prise he displayed in so doing. There are 
no hasty interviews with prominent poli- 
ticians in the book or revelations of 
heretofore unknown secrets. His India 
is not that familiar literary collection of 
railroad stations and hotel rooms, but 
roads, rocks, swamps, deserts, smugglers, 
policemen, actors, organizers, and vil- 
lages like Landra, so ruined that it might 
have been wrecked by a bomb rather 
than decay, a collection of huts in the 
middle of the desert, a gathering place 
of lonely animals, the ruins of something 
that had once been rich, “a maze of 
choked, directionless alleys, a vast, awful 
rubble more dead than alive.” 

The tone of some of the writing and 
the nature of some of the experiences 
suggest the early novels of Malraux, 
especially, “The Royal Way.” On one 
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Muehl: Journalistic enterprise 


occasion a _ well-wisher mysteriously 
aroused him at night and sent him on 
his way; on another, a leftist militia 
arrested him; and near the end of his 
journey he found himself in the region 
near Madura that the Communists have 
seized. But there is in his account of 
this experience none of the intense self- 
consciousness that in Malraux suggests 
that revolution is the last refuge of the 
romantic spirit. 

Muehl talked with innumerable na- 
tives, political refugees, traders, petty 
barons with their eyes glazed with opium 
and their subtle and decadent wit. He 
fell in with a company of traveling actors 
and learned afterward that one of them 
was one of India’s most famous come- 
dians. He told Muehl that the villages 
were stirring again, as they had stirred 
shortly before the terrible massacres of 
the previous August, when they were 
“buzzing with their bloody secret.” 

At the time of independence, Muehl 
thought that the chief reaction was “an 
absence of something where something 
should have been.” As he traveled over 
the oceanic immensity of India’s poverty 
he saw how superficial his feeling had 
been that Britain had been somehow 
responsible for it: Britain had never been 
effective enough to be blamed. The 
cruelties of empire were not even visible 
to people who had adjusted themselves 
to the Mogul period. The British were 
novices at economic exploitation com- 
pared with the native shopkeepers. 

Talk of India’s glorious traditions sick- 
ened him; even in its golden age there 
was less political freedom than in Nazi 
Germany. The complex situation in the 
Communist-held region he found to be a 
part of the whole dilemma of modern 
India, whose government had decided 
that its first job was to preserve peace by 
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“Don’t waste your time, dear. I‘ve converted my cash to American 
Express Travelers Cheques for our automobile trip next week!’ 


Only you can spend your American Express Travelers Cheques—because 
you sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. That’s 
the only identification you need . . . that’s your protection. (If they are 
lost or stolen, you get a quick refund.) And because they’re the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world, you can spend them anywhere. 

Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 
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FAR LESS IRRITATING I 


IMPULSE. People see GOA panels 
when they are outdoors. There, 
they are in a buying mood and 
buying’s easy. Keep your product 
moving, your dealers happy... 
let GOA put your ads in the right 


place, at the right time. General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 S. 
Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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Biggest wire rope 
news in years! 





Records prove 6x49 “Blue Center” averages 
35% greater service life 


DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS Roebling’s new 
6x49 wire rope has been tested simultaneously on 
eleven different excavating machines. Records show 
that this new rope is far superior to ropes formerly used 
in this service...averaging 35% more yardage exca- 
vated under identical conditions! Imagine Z wire 
rope savings brought by this new Roebling develop- 
ment ...one-third longer service life...25% less down 
time for re-reeving! 

This new rope is simply one example of Roebling 
leadership in developing and chousaghily testing wire 
products that constantly bring greater efficiency and 
economy to industrial operations. Whether it’s wire 
rope or electrical wire and cable, woven wire screens 
or high carbon specialty wire, there’s a Roebling prod- 
uct to meet every requi.ement, exactly and at lowest 
service cost. Write for information about any of the 
Roebling lines of interest to you. 


For extra value ...extra economy 


Tadey 1s Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. % Boston, 51 Sleeper St. & Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road % Cincinnati, $253 Fredonia Ave. & Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. & Denver, 4801 Jackson St. %& Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * 
Leos Angeles, 216 S, Alameda St. & New York, 19 Rector St. * 
Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. % Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
* San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. % Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
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BOOKS 


any means when reforms were essential: 

Between reform or order, they chose 
order, and “the whole organization of 
India was so rotten that it would have 
been impossible ever to reconcile the 
two.” The success of the Communists 
“consisted of giving a name to a faction 
already in existence and in providing a 
rationale of revolution to a revolution 
already in prospect.” More memorable 
than his grim political reasoning are his 
accounts of the ethereal beauty of the 
Indian countryside. (INTERVIEW WITH 
Inpia. By John Frederick Muehl. 310 
pages. John Day. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Monsoon. By George H. Johnston. 
274 pages. Dodd, Mead. $3. Twelve 
years before this story opens, Michael 
Casey was cashiered out of the British 
Army on a much-publicized charge of 
rape. He drifted around India, an out- 
cast, and accidentally returned to his 
boyhood facility with pencils and paint. 
For five years he copied old masters, 
then combined the burning sunlight of 
Van Gogh, the pattern and rhythm of 
Matisse, and the exotic color of Gauguin 
in an unfinished painting of the holy city 
of Benares. A Mohammedan and an 
American girl revived his sense of friend- 
ship and love, and as he started to finish 
his masterpiece, the monsoon and a na- 
tive riot involved him in politics, made 
him a hero to the natives, and a renegade 
(or even a murderer) to the British, 
and brought out in the open the tragedy 
of his past. The author is a well-known 
Australian newspaper correspondent; 
this is his first novel. 

Tue New Feperauist. By Publius II. 
Introduction by John Foster Dulles. 109 
pages. Harper. $1.50. In bringing the 
case for Union Now up to date, Clarence 
Streit and his associates (lawyer John 
Schmidt and former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen Roberts) have consciously 
followed the pattern set by Alexander 
Hamilton and even include excerpts from 
Hamilton’s essay on the Executive. Their 
argument for a federal union involves a 
spirited attack on Churchill’s concept of 
a United States of Europe, the League 
of Nations, and the United Nations, since 
they do not advocate federalism as either 
a bloc of democracies or strongly central- 
ized government. Their arguments have 
grown leaner, less emotional, and better 
documented. The American Civil War 
“decided once for all that the basic differ- 
ence between a federal union and a league 
is the one we are stressing here: that its 
unit is the citizen, not the state.” 

Tue Wiuperness Is Yours. By Rose 
Thurburn. 231 pages. Morrow. $2.75. 
Capt. Hilary Slade promised a guerrilla 
fighter named Patkov the help of his 
country if Patkov’s mountain warriors 
would divert the enemy so that the 
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troops’ of the republic could land. In 
return, Slade pledged the republic’s aid 
in Patkov’s struggle with his rival Kapska. 
Patkov kept his bargain, but Slade neg- 
lected to mention to his superiors that he 
had made it, and at the end of the war 
Kapska was in power and Patkov a 
hunted rebel. Slade’s secretary faced 
him with her sense of fairness; one of his 
companions who had trained guerrilla 
fighters pushed him harder, and though 
Slade realized that his denial would end 
the conflict, he reminded himself that 
one had to forgo the good opinion of 
half the world to get anywhere. The 








Thurburn: A remarkable first novel 


countries are unnamed in this tense 
melodrama, though the main one re- 
sembles Yugoslavia. With its vivid ac- 
counts of guerrilla warfare and political 
manipulations, it is a remarkable first 
novel, doubly remarkable, with its swift 
prose and masculine point of view, as the 
first novel of a young woman. 

ELEPHANT’s Work. By E. C. Bentley. 
277 pages. Knopf. $2.75. E. C. Bentley, 
who wrote the famous mystery “Trent’s 
Last Case” in 1912, has written, at the 
age of 75, a shocker patterned after 
John Buchan’s “Thirty-Nine Steps.” It is 
a very good one. Severn, recovering from 
injuries received in a train wreck, finds 
that he has no memory of the past. Gen- 
eral de la Costa, his benefactor, tells 
him that he is Chill, a notorious New 
York gangster hired to act as de la Costa’s 
bodyguard. Severn doesn’t feel that he 
is the right sort of man for the job, but 
accepts it, providing he is not expected 
to kill people. The story consists largely 
of the reminiscences of the general as he 
brings Severn up to date. There are no 
bloody passages in the book, and the 
Suspense concerning the general’s dilem- 
ma 1s minor compared with the question 
of Severn’s real identity. In the end 
Bentley provides a neat answer. 
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Discover how easy it is to ‘‘go places’’ 
—with Rand MSNally 














A young American discovers the thrill 
of traveling in the early 19th century 


Helping you to “go places” is an important part of our business, 
Whether you travel by train, plane, ship, or bus, the ticket: you buy, the 


timetable you use, the travel folder you enjoy were quite likely produced 
by Rand M¢Nally. 


Making these essential printed materials for America’s carriers is exacting 
work. Tickets must be precise, timetables correct, information accurate. 
We have developed unique facilities for this specialized production dur- 
ing nearly a century of serving the transportation industry. 


In discovering how to “go places” nearly every one, at one time or 
another, turns to Rand MfNally. Our maps, atlases, and globes help the 
motorist, the arm-chair traveler, the business man. Our bank publications 
and Christmas Club systems aid the banker. Boys and girls find pleasure 
and inspiration in the picture and story books we publish for them— 
are guided in their education by our maps and textbooks. As a source of 
information about people and places, Rand M¢Nally is helpful to all who 
would keep in step and stride with this changing world. 


There’s always a discovery for you—with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
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SMALL MOTORS 


Rounded ice “tips” for 
your cold drinks 


Rounded ice “tips” with a greater cooling 
surface than cubes, chill drinks faster and 
keep beverages fresh longer. Crystal clear ice 
“tips” are made in a new automatic ice maker 
manufactured by the American Automatic 
Ice Machine Company. 


Fresh “tips” are ready every 30 minutes 
after the evaporator tubes have been lowered 
automatically into the tank of water. At the 
end of the time cycle, the evaporator tubes 
automatically raise, and the “tips” drop into 
the storage bin. The cycle is repeated until 
the bin is full. 


A Bodine fractional horsepower motor 
provides power for agitating the water to 
insure crystal clear ice “tips.” 


With nearly a half-century of motor expe- 
rience, Bodine assures you of high-quality, 
precision-built motors of superior design. 
If you have a fractional horsepower motor 
application problem, let Bodine engineers 
suggest a motor that exactly fits your need. 


Bodine Electric Co., 22862 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Republican Advance and the ADA 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE belief prevails in the minds of 
"heel sharp political observers in 
Washington that the so-called Repub- 
lican Advance is a part of a general 
plan inspired by the left-wing Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action to infiltrate 
both major parties with promoters of 
more and more government and less 
and less personal liberty. 

Coincidences favoring this theory 
were pointed out as early 
as last April by Frank C. 
Hanighen in his shrewd 
weekly newsletter, titled 
Not Merely Gossip. He 
noted that at the very mo- 
ment when the ADA was 
meeting in Washington early 
in April, several members of 
and sympathizers with that 
group broke out with a rash 
of articles telling the Re- 
publican Party what it must do to be 
saved. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Marquis 
Childs, and Herbert Agar were men- 
tioned. Later, there appeared Eleanor 
Roosevelt's piece, “If I Were a Repub- 
lican Today,” probably written in April. 

The ADA meanwhile adopted a 
platform affirming its “political inde- 
pendence” and promising to work for 
candidates of “whatever party,” so 
long as they agreed with the ADA. 

Meanwhile, Robert S. Allen, another 
good reporter, spotted and published 
an account of a private get-together 
of “liberal” Republicans in Washington, 
of which Russell Davenport was the 
“chief mover.” Allen reported that 
Davenport was intent upon a Repub- 
lican ADA. Senator Morse sounded off 
on his favorite theme of “maverickism,” 
which is political anarchy—everyone 
for himself rather than the party. 


Lx this offers some relieving humor 
for dark days. Here are people 
who have devoted most of their lives 
to discrediting the Republican Party 
and to perpetuating the Federal ma- 
chine rule of the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations. Can they 
really want the Republican Party to 
succeed? Yes, on their own terms. But 
since the Republican Party is still the 
refuge of sincere conservatives, it is 
clear that it never can win on those 
terms. Hence, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the end of this strategy 
would be Republican frustration. Then 
the nation would be dominated by a 





Democratic Federal Administration. 

After some preliminaries in Rhode 
Island and other states, the Davenport 
efforts brought together in Philadel- 
phia a group of “Republicans” ‘from 
ten states. The name selected for the 
group was the “Republican Advance,” 
and on July 1 a long and windy docu- 
ment appeared. 

Almost every real issue is buried in 
generalities. But specifically, 
civil rights were stressed. 
The terms used on this issue 
could serve for an ADA or 
Truman declaration. The 
Republican Advance edito- 
rially is against the Truman- 
Ewing plan for government 
medicine. But it carefully 
sidesteps the Taft alterna- 
tive for Federal aid to states 
for medical aid. It therefore 
endorses the Flanders-Ives bill, under 
which the Federal government would 
subsidize and probably finally absorb 
voluntary plans as the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. This is merely seeking a 
back door for government invasion of 
private and cooperative medicine. 


AVENPORT'S willingness to serve as 
D a Republican Moses is a wry 
piece of humor. When he was asso- 
ciated with the late Wendell Willkie, 
the inference could be drawn that he, 
like Willkie himself, was acting as the 
official opposition to the Republican 
Party. In 1944 he was the moving 
spirit of “Republicans for Rovusevelt.” 

The present movement would hardly 
be notable, except for the strange ed- 
itorial sympathy of a few newspapers 
and the approval of the Advance 
“principles” by a handful of Repub- 
lican senators and congressmen. Per- 
haps, being politicians, the latter are 
willing to approve anything ambigu- 
ous. Certainly, they have not con- 
sidered what this sort of thing might 
do to their party. 

For while Davenport and his asso- 
ciates may be sincere visionaries, their 
proposal is inimical to the maintenance 
of a party that, despite defeats, can 
still stand for conservative principles. 
If the Advance should succeed, which 
fortunately is impossible, it could well 
kill the Republican Party. A party, 
like a person, is just as dead when it 
is the victim of a sincere blunder as 
when it is blasted by its enemies. 
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Proudly presented 


for the first time since Repeal 
OLD SCHENLEY 


FULL EIGHT YEARS OLD 
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lt took eight 
long years to bring 





it back, and each year 
it got better 
and better and better! 
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Scientific tests prove Lucky Strike milder 


than any other principal brand! 
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PHIL HARRIS says to y\ Ble 7-\ 4 : 
“Luckies sure taste mild and smoke smooth!” 
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